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An History of Muhammedanism ; comprising the Life and Cha- 
racter of the Arabian- Prophet, and succinct accounts of the 
Empires founded by the Muhammedan arms : an enquiry into 
the Theology, Morality, Laws, Literature, and Usages of 
the Muselmans, and a view of the present state and extent of 
the Muhammedan Re ligion. By Charles Mills, Esq. Second 
Edition. Pp. 490. Black and Co, London. 1818. 


Ir was impossible, on perusing this interesting and useful 
volume, to avoid reflecting on the mysterious dispensations of 
that Providence which presides over the affairs of mankind. 
Muhammedanism is the superstition which has usurped the 
ancient empire of Christianity, and extinguished its pure light 
from India to the Banks of the Danube. Most sincerely do 
we believe that Infinite Knowledge cannot be ignorant, Infinite 
Power cannot be weak, Infinite Goodness cannot be unjust. 
If this had not been our conviction, we should have been ready 
to adopt the language of the ancient philosophy, when consi- 
dering the difficulties of the existence of Providence, and the 
origin of evil, if God could prevent evil, and did not, where 
is His benevolence? If He wished to prevent evil, and could 
not, where is His power? We should have presumptuously 
imagined, if this had not been our fixed persuasion, that the 
Governor of the world did not foresee, or could not prevent, 
the infliction of this intolerable scourge. But when we 
remember that we can give no satisfactory reason for any 
thing; when we consider that man is left to the freedom of his 
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432 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


own will, and the God who wishes his happiness, never com- 
pels him against his will to persevere in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of religion; when we read in history how the Chris- 
tians, who lived in the period when Muhammedanism 
originated, had corrupted the purity of their faith, disgraced 
it with superstition, and debased it by immorality; we see that 
the religion of Muhammed was almost the consequence of 
their folly, and was permitted: by Providence as a punishment 
to them, and a warning to others. 

This is the only solution we can give of the mystery, and 
with this or something of the same nature, we must rest con- 
tented. He who traces in history the conduct of Providence, 
and the interpretation of prophecy, must be satisfied with the 
certainty of that future day, when the plans of divine Wisdom 
will be more fully developed. We cannot tell why the divine 
Being, who could have created the world at a moment, should 
have assigned to himself six days for the completion of his 
work, We cannot ascertain why the world should have been 
so long in darkness, or why the Jight of Christianity has not 
yet entirely dispersed the gloom of Pagan superstition ; yet 
these questions appear to us to be less difficult of solution than 
that which arises from our contemplation of Muhammedanism. 
And the only answer we can make, is that which we have 
already given. Christianity, in its temporal results, is the 
greatest blessing of God to the world, as the best promoter of 
civilization, morality, knowledge, happiness, and freedom. 
It began its brilliant course amidst the clouds of prejudice, 
persecution, and idolatry ;—it overcame opposition, and flou- 
rished both in prosperity and adversity :—its evidences, whe- 
ther derived from miracle, prophecy, from internal evidence, 
from the extent and rapidity of its progress, or other sources, 
were so incontrovertible, that the very pride of philosophy was 
subdued, and the standard of the cross was triumphantly 
erected on the ruins of heathenism. It might have been sup- 
posed that it would have gone on conquering and to conquer : 
that the golden age would have been restored, and the whole 
human race at length have become tranquil; sensuality, 
avarice, and ambition, having retreated from the scene for 
ever. We open the page of history, and there we are disgusted 
with a sickening detail of the corruptions, the divisions, the 
sects, the hatred, the ignorance of Christians, till the melan- 
choly prospect terminates in the ruin of truth, and the reign 
of imposture. 

Such were some of the reflections which more immediately 
presented themselves on perusing this work, and from these 
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again we turned ourselves to consider the signs of the ap- 
proaching changes, and the prospect of the ultimate overthrow 
of Muhammedanism. ‘Though we cannot on any intepretation 
of the Apocalypse build any assurance that the world will soon 
be induced to alter its habits and change its feelings, or that 
universal peace is about to prevail, or that the Millenium is 
approaching; but we believe the period will arrive when the 
Muhammedan and Pagan superstitions will be abolished, and 
the knowledge of true religion be carried to every nation upon 
earth. We are not able, neither are we willing, to confute 
that interpretation of the ninth and following’ chapter of the 
book of Revelations, which applies the words of its author to 
the origin and progress of the Saracens ; which represents the 
Muhammedan power as rapidly extending itself for one hun- 
dred and fifty years from the time = Muhammed began to 
propagate his religion in the year 612, till Bagdad, or the city 
uf peace, was built by the Caliph Almansor, in the year 762, 

when the rage for conquest ceased, and the Abassides began to 
disdain the abstinence and frugality which enabled them to 
conquer. We will not doubt the singular coincidence between 
the prophecy and the history which represents the hour, the 
year, the month, and the day, (Rev. ix. 15,) allotted for the 
further success of the Saracens, as terminating in the year 
1672, when the Muhammedans made their last conquest, by 
taking Camenice from the Poles, with forty-eight villages and 
towns. Neither are we willing to deny that the beast and the 
false prophet may fall nine, 3 at the close of the twelve hun- 


‘dred and sixtieth year from their first rising together, and that 


this year will possibly be the year 1866, that is, in less than 
fifty years from the present period. ‘These calculatiens may 
be accurate, and we are among the last to damp the ardour of 
that religious zeal which advocates so earnestly the conversion 
of the heathen world. We believe, on the contrary, that every 
Dagon shall fall before the ark of God, but we confess we see 
no sizus of the near approach of this delightful period. 
Ambition, avarice, innovation, restlessness, all the vices and 
virtues which incite war, and compel to peace, are the same ; 
—the great and the little continue unaltered, and we can only 
submit in silence to the wisdom of that Providence whose plans 
we cannot comprehend, but in whose wisdom we implicitly 
confide. Still it appears to be positively and solemnly asserted, 
that the religion of the cross must conquer: .we believe, 
therefore, the truth of the prophecy, while we distrust the 
interpretation which fixes the period of its success. But whe- 
ther the hostile idolatries will be overthrown by external force, 
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484 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


by the gradual propagation of Christian knowledge, and the 
dispersion of Bibles, by a silent, slow-working, effectual pro- 
gress, or by miraculous, sudden, and overpowering grace, it is 
not for man to determine. With an awful sense of his own 
unworthiness, and a humble faith and hope in his Redeemer, 
he must abide the issue and consummation, rather actively 
endeavouring to lessen the quantity of evil as far as in him 
lies, than speculatively to anticipate the time when there shall 
be no war, or conflict of passions, when men will neither 
advocate error, nor become the dupe of imposture. 

Mr. Mills’s work commences with a well-told narrative of 
the Life of Muhammed. The impostor seems to have been 
distinguished from his earliest years, for those qualities which 
are eminently required to form the character of an innovator 
of opinions. His youth was passed in contending with diffi- 
culties. He fought as a soldier, and travelled as a merchant, 
among the contending tribes of the Arabians, and the divided 
countries in his neighbourhood. He must have become 
acquainted with the jarring opinions, the bitter hatred, and the 
metaphysical disputes of the Christian world, too forgetful of 
their founder’s character and injunctions. He must have 
learned the traditions common to the Jews and the descendants 
of Ishmael: and on perceiving and reflecting on the dis- 
cordant tenets of the several adherents of truth, idolatry, and 
Judaism ; his ardent mind most probably conceived at an early 
period the project of uniting them in one common faith. It 
is not impossible that he might then have observed how all the 
clashing creeds coincided in the belief of a God, and the 
necessity of pleasing Him. Great actions, though seldom 
accomplished by youth, are generally conceived when thie 
imagination is ardent, and when the belief of our own powers 
is unchecked by collision or disappointments. It is one of the 
prerogatives of that genius, for which highest degree, Muham- 
med must have credit given him. 


‘* The germs of character,” (says our author, page 36,) ‘¢ are 
sown in our constitution, and are ripened into action by opportunity 
and circumstances. If there be a master passion in every man, that 
passion in Muhanimed was religious enthusiasm. It appeared in all 
his actions, it displayed itself in every stage of his existence.” 


Mr. Mills calls this enthusiasm the disorder of Muhammed’s 
imagination, and he is right; but there was but too much 
method 1n his madness. 

We cannot give a better account of the origin of Muham- 
medanism, so far as it depended on the personal character ol 
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the impostor, than in Mr. Mills’s words. His language 
though sometimes laboured, is correct and perspicuous, and 
as the subject may require, elevated and forcible. 


‘« From the age of twenty-five to forty, he industriously pursued 
his occupation as a merchant, and nursed his genius in solitude. He 
then started into public life a wild and clamourous fanatic. One par- 
ticular train of ideas had fixed his attention; silent speculation had 
ended in dreams of rapture; reason was lost in the wanderings of 
imagination ; and the suggestions of fancy were mistaken for the 
inspirations of heaven; the first and sublime principle of his religion, 
the unity of the Godhead, was preached by him with all the inco- 
herence, and with al] the assumption of authority from the Almighty, 
which distinguish fanatics of every religion. But intercourse with 
the world, the silent influence of time, and the occasional sugges- 
tions of reason, moderated his enthusiasm. In his transactions with 
his opponents, he now thought of consE@uvENCEs, and to accome- 
plish the schemes which began to open on him, and in his endeavours 
at conversion, he disgraced the purity of his doctrines, and craftily 
accommodated himself to the passions and prejudices of his country- 
men. With increasing success, his hopes expanded. The throne 
of his country became the object of his desire, and ambitious views 
of conquest and of plunder:added fresh ardour to his energies,” 


Such a character, appearing at such a time, when the divi- 
sions of opinion, the corruptions of the church, the persecu- 
tions of the heretics, and the usurpations of the Bishops, 
depressed the cause of pure Christianity, was like a spark of 
fire to a well-laid train of powder. An examination of Mu- 
hammed’s conduct will convince us, that he was as much the 
enthusiast as the impostor. He began with austerity and 
meditation, ended with licentiousness and war. He appealed 
toall the motives which could influence mankind. He appealed 
with equal success to the devotion of the hermit, to the mili- 
tary, ardour and amorous feelings of youth, tothe pride of his 
family, and the proverbial enthusiasm of his countrymen. 
The opposition and disappointment he at first experienced, 
was but sufficient to increase his zeal, and encourage his fol- 
lowers. He persevered and was successful, and the world 
beheld with astonishment, an Arabian adventurer rising like a 
torrent from the heart of the Desart, and conquering all his 
opponents from the Guadalquiver to the Indus. 

From this rapid success of Muhammedanism, an argument 
has been deduced, as we might naturally have expected, against 
the divine mission of the founder of the Christian religion, 
True it is, that it has ever been considered among the most 
conclusive evidences in favour of Christianity, that it was sc 
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rapidly and extensively propagated among all the nations of 
the then known world ; but Muhammedanism, it is objected, 
was as widely diffused, and was more universally embraced. 
If the argument for the divine mission of Christ, or of Mu- 
hammed, rest upon the extensiveness and rapidity of their 
propagation, the religion of Muhammed has out-done. But 
this argument can hold no longer than while we look to the 
apparent success without considering the manner of the diffu- 
sion. 

The very success of Muhammedanism, when the mode 
and means are regarded, is an argument for the truth of the 
divine mission of Christ. If we suppose two candidates for 
suffrages in this age of luxury and licentiousness to address 
themselves to a body of merchants, one offering them wealth, 
the other presenting to them distress and poverty,—their cases 
would not be more contrasted than those of the Prophet of 
Arabia and the divine author of Christianity. Christ appealed 
to his miracles, Muhammed to the sword. Christ promised 
his followers, suffering, persecution, and contempt ; Muham- 
med, riches, honours, and possessions. The Gospel of Christ 
triumphed over the opposition of the passions, the popular and 
powerful superstitions of idolatry, the pride cf philosophy, the 
interests of established power, and the prejudices of long 
usage. And the contrast might be shewn in a thousand points 
of difference equally striking, between a religion whose power 
was sown in weakness, and a religion founded entirely upon 
human means and -every carnal advantage. We might safely 
leave all arguments of this kind to Sherleck, White, and 
Jortin; but we cannot avoid taking some notice of the com- 
parison made by Chubb, between Muhammed’s journey to 
heaven, with Christ’s temptation in the wilderness ;—and_ the 
delivery of the law by Moses, with the delivery of the Koran 
by Muhammed. With respect to Muhammed’s journey ipto 
heaven, it rests on no authority—it was announced by no 
prophecy—it was supported by no miracle—it answered no 
exclusive object. The impostor wakes in the morning, and 
asserts he has been admitted into heaven. Numa, Lycurgus, and 
Pythagoras, pretended to the same communication with the 
Deity ; their design was to elevate their authcrity, and to enforce 
obedience to their laws ; but as they have no proof of the truth 
of their assertions, we reject on the same ground their revela- 
tions, and the vision of the Prophet of Mecca. Let us com- 
pare the circumstances of Christ's temptation. It rests on the 
same authority as that of the other events related by the Evan- 
gelists, and these events were confirmed by miracles wrought 
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in the presence of thousands of the people. It is true the 
temptation was not beheld by many; but as the rest of the 
parrative was proved by the miracles, we receive this as part 
of the system delivered to mankind by the great Being by 
whom these miracles were performed. Again, the temptation 
in the wilderness was partly announced by prophecy. A Pro- 
phet shall the Lord your God raise up like unto me. Christ 
resembled Moses, (as Jortin has shewn at large in his Remarks 
on Ecclesiastical History,) in more than forty particulars ; 
but in none more strikingly than in his temptation. At two 

several periods the Jewish Lawgiver fasted forty days and forty 
nights. Elijah, who was ever esteemed by the Jews as a type 
of Christ’s forerunner, fasted in the same manner. Moses 
was the giver, Elijah the restorer of the Jewish law, and this 
miracle of their total abstinence from food, proved to the 
people the certainty of their divine mission. The same preet 
was afforded by Christ. The object answered, by the assertion 
of Muhammed, had been already gained. He announced 
himself a Prophet; he asserted, and the people believed his 
assertion ; Impressed with the fear of their wavering, he mide 
another assertion, and disgusted many of his adherents by his 
presumption. The temptation of Christ was necessary to 
prove to his followers the divinty of his mission, to inculcate 
the necessity of weakening the animal passions, and of van- 
quishing the pleasures of sense, before a man assumes the 
high character of an instructor and teacher of others. 

The delivery of the Koran to Muhammed is declared to be 
equally deserving of credit, with the account of the delivery 
of the law by Moses. Muliammed retired into a cave, and 
there he composed that farrago of inconsistency—that strange 
mixture of sublimity, absurdity, morals, and jurnsprudence, 
surnamed the Koran. We _ have no evidence whatever, cither 
external or internal, to convince us even of the possibility of 
divine inspiration. ‘To enter into the proofs of this assertion 
would occupy too much of our time, we appeal only to the 
contradictions of the book itself, the absence of witnesses, 
and all the circumstances of the case. But let us compare 
this with the delivery of the law by Moses. 

The children of Israel left Egypt, six hundred thousand 
men, besides women and children, and a mixed multitude of 
Strangers and servants. When they arrived at Sinai, their 
leader announced to the people that a law should be publicly 
promulgated from the mountain before them by supernatural 
means. To avoid the possibility of imposition, the whole 
multitude are summoned forth, and after a solemn preparatiog 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of three days they assemble, and there upon the mountain 
before them, they hear thunders, and see lightnings and thick 
clouds, and tremble at the presence of their divine Lawgiver. 
‘¢ All the people,” (says the narrative, Exod. xx. 18,) ‘ wit- 
nessed the thunderings and the lightnings, and the voice of 
the trumpet, and they saw and removed and stood afar off.” 
In a subsequent part of the history we find Moses constantly 
appealing to the evidence of their senses as a confirmation of 
the truth of his mission. He invites them, he seems to defy 
the whole hundreds of thousands to assert, or hint at the pos- 
sibility of deception. The miracle was public as the sun’s 
rising, and evident as his mid-day glory. Compare this with 
the cave, and the darkness and the mystery of the delivery of 
the Koran. The total want of witnesses, the other indications 
of imposition, Such will ever be the difference between truth 
and falsehood. 

The second chapter of this work contains the history of the 
undivided Caliphate, from the reign of Abubeker to the inva- 
sion of Rome. The third and fourth, the history of the 
divided Caliphate; the Caliphs of Spain, of Africa, and 
Egypt; the Caliphs of Bagdad; the Muhammedan dynasties 
in Hindustan; the reign of Zingis Khan; the empire of 
Tamerlane; and the Seljukian dynasties to the Othman, or 
present Turkish power. It is impossible for us to travel 
through this narrative, though it abounds with interesting 
scenes and animated descriptions. One great disadvantage 
attends the history of Muhammedanism. ‘The Saracens were 
divided, after the lapse of a hundred and fifty years, into several 
independent dynasties. Thus the attention is distracted, and 
the memory fatigued; we strive in vain to remember the 
obscure Chieftains who obtained power, and secured it to their 
sons; with the certain massacre of their degenerated offspring, 
and the possession of their empire by some successful compe- 
titor, whose children become in their turn a prey to the dagger. 
We should be happy to extract the accounts of the fall of the 
Gaznivede empire, and the successors of Mahmud in India ; 
of the invasion of India by Timour, and the conquest of 
Bajazet; but our space is too restricted to do any justice to 
these parts of the work. We must content ourselves with 
very hasty glances as we rapidly proceed through the scenes 
placed before us. 


<* Immediately after the reign of Solyman the Magnificent, that 
last great representative of the Tartarian Kings, the Turkish empire 
began to fall. Its history from that period to the present time, pre- 
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sents nothing that is in any degree important or interesting to an 
inquirer into the progress of the Muhammedan religion. The nation 
kept rot pace with the Europeans in the gradual advancement of let- 
ters and science, and the Sultans had none of the martial energies of 
their aacestors. The Turkish troops had once possessed every advan- 
tage waich arises from superiority in military discipline. ‘Ihe most 
intelligent, as well as impartial authors of the sixteenth century, 
acknowledge and lament the superior attainments of the Turks in the 
military science. Guicciardini informs us, that the Italians learned 
the art of fortifying towns from the Turks. Busbequius gives an 
elaborate description of the immense advantages which the Infidels 
possessed with respect to discipline and military improvements of every 
kind. The Christian armies did not acquire that superiority over the 
Turks which they now possess, until the long establishment of 
standing forces had improved military discipline among the former, 
and until the ancient warlike institutions of the latter had been cor- 
rupted or abolished.” 


Knolles, who wrote his History of the Turks in the reign of 
James the First, coincides in this opinion. Yet nothing 
proves the dread in which this nation was once held, so much 
as that nearly all the liturgies of Europe had a clause against 
the Turks. ‘The last paragraph of Knolle’s work is expressly 
written to shew—“ why the Turk is not to be thought invin- 
cible.’” We are nolonger under the necessity of attempting to 
prove this truth; the Ottoman power is generally considered 
2$ existing only by sufferance, and though its final expulsion 
from Europe might be for some time attended with many 
difficulties, it seems almost impossible that the tottering 
empire can long sustain itself in the present circumstances of 
Europe. 

Mr. Mills has justly stated among the causes of their pre- 
sent weakness, to be the relaxation of military discipline 
among the Turks themselves, and the superior knowledge of 
their neighbours ; but among the probable causes, speaking 
with reference to the observable course of human affairs, the 
principal appear to us to be their theological, moral, and 
juridical system, detailed by our author in his fifth chapter. 

The prosperity of nations can only be secured and continued 
by undeviating attention to those principles of civil or martial 
polity, on which their prosperity was first established, or by 
substituting in their place a wise and liberal system of govern- 
ment. ‘The greatness of Rome was founded on ambition, 
simplicity of manners, and military discipline :—its prosperity 
declined, when Augustus declared limits to his empire, and 
when the relaxation of military discipline, occasioned by 
luxury, confided the care of the empire to mercenaries and 
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strangers. The greatness of England has been securec by » 
hiberal and enlightened system of “civil polity, improving with 
circumstances, and rising superior to afl difficulties. The 
greatness of military states must be secured by constant war; 
the greatness of commercial nations by industry, ente:prize, 
and jealousy of the first encroachments of their neigtbours. 
Apply these principles to’ the Ottaman power, and the con- 
clusion is unavoidable. The empire was founded on conquest, 
obtained by religious and martial enthusiasm, well tempered, 
amd directed by military discipline. The enthusiastic spirit of 
the people was long since evaporated ; the Turk disguises his 
present coldness under the mask of pride; he declares the 
rnfidel world unworthy of bis attention and labour. The prin- 
eiple of proselytism, with which the founder of this religion 
began his career, has long ceased to be an active principle. 
That respect for their chief, which was an eminent charac- 
teristic of the first Saracens, no longerexists. ‘The Janizaries 
scruple not toinsult their Sovereign; the dependant Pashas 
set his authority at defiance, and the last attempt made by the 
Grand Seignor to introduce a more improved mode of military 
discipline, cost him his life. The ‘Turkish Sovereign may 
contemplate, or desire, but he can never attain that enlightened 
system of polity which would re-animate the languid members 
of his empire: if he attempted to innovate upon the laws of 
Muhammed he ceases to bea true Muselman. The character 
of perpetuity impressed on all the institutions of the Prophet 
of Mecca cannot be effaced. War against infidels he still in 
theory maintains to be an ordinance of God, and he believes 
success to be the sure reward of obedience: but those maxims 
are buried under the weakness of the empire, and the enthu- 
siasm which they once inspired, is buried with them in an 
eternal sleep. Nothing is substituted in their place. .Com- 
merce is disregarded, liberty is unknown, the laws have lost al! 
their beneficial influence, ‘and retain only their worst effect. 
They tend only to perpetuate ignorance, pride, intolerance, 
and bigotry. Woman is sunk and degraded below the chance 
or hope of bringing about any moral reformation. 





‘* The stamp of divinity and eternity, which Islamism fixes on 
every institution, bas preserved the principles of Asiatic despotism. 
And the evils consequent to such a state of society, are sufficiently 
numerous and dreadful, to prevent, or at least to check, the practice 
of morality, however pure and beautiful such morality may be.” 


Mr, Mills might have added, they check not only morality, 
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but the slightest effort at improvement, whether of a moral, 


civil, political, or domestic nature. 

The laws are great agents in the formation of character, and 
when laws become obsolete, their impression sometimes appears 
in a system of manners and habitual opinions which supply a 
voluntary controul, and support some of those principles of 
polity which, whether written or unwritten, are necessary in 
some degree to keep up the very name and nature of civil 
society. But among the Turks there is no publie spirit,: or 
feeling, or opinion. The laws of the Koran are in many 
respects obsolete. But there is nothing of that well-regulated 
and popular common sense which silently enforces the necessity 
of reciprocal honour or communicative justice. If the law of 
proselytism, for instance, which was once the defence of their 
empire, by compelling the people to martial enterprise, cease 
to be effective ; it has been succeeded by nothing of that sort 
of common interest among the Turks, which would suggest a 
general union among the people for the security of the common- 
wealth. All the nations of Europe might prepare for war, in a 
state of profound peace,.and the Turks would be silent and 
passive till the moment of actual invasion. Even then, their 
warlike preparations must be conducted on the ancient plan ; 
the Sultan dares not innovate ; the Devan dares not innovate ; 
the Janizaries would demand their heads, or burn half Constan- 
tinople, on the first hint at serious innovation ; the Janizaries 
dare not innovate; the corruption of the empire is their safety : 
and that last refuge of the people, the common sense and public 
spirit of the nation, has either no existence, or no means 
whatever of making itself heard, but by open revolt and civil 
war. 

Considered, therefore, as a system of jurisprudence, the 
Koran is worse than useless: as a system of morals, we must 
give it the credit of being much superior to any other code of 
false religton. We must give our opinion in Mr. Mills’s 
words. 


** As the grand principle of Islamism (the unity of God) is more 
pure and sublime than any which the uninspired reason of man had 
ever devised, it must be confessed, that Islamism is in respect of its 
theology, more entitled to praise than the other false religions which 
have guided the passions of mankind. The popular systems of 
ancient times, the creeds, too, of Brahma and Zoroaster were dis- 
graced by the number of their Gods. Some, indecd, of their fol- 
Jowers may have concluded that the prevailing polytheism was a cor- 
rapt and not an original doctrine ; but the Supre:ne Being, whom their 
eniarged understandings imagined, was only a metaphysical abstrac- 
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tion, or an impulse of fate: not like the God of the Muselmans, 
omniscient, independent, energetic. The religion of Muhammed is 
not oppressed by the crowd of men, who, under the names of 
Brahmins or Maji, direct the consciences of the superstitious to the 
gratification of their own vicious ambition, or sensual passions,” 


This ts very true, and we might have supposed that the 
eharacter of the Turks would have been more influenced by 
such opinions. They are enjoined almsgiving, prayer, fasting, 
and other duties of the austere kind, yet they are unamiable, 
gross, cruel, and vicious. They have the voluptuousness of 
the Orientals without their mildness, and the energy of the 
European without his virtue. 

The sixth chapter, which treats of the literature and sciences 
of the Saracens and the Turks, contains only a detail of what 
has been. They once excelled in mathematical learning, in 
the study of medicine, in astronomy, chemistry and botany. 
The Saracens, in the earlier periods of their power, were adepts 
in science, and in human learning; they might look down con 
Europeans; but the followers of Muhammed are now far 
below many of the inhabitants of the Indian Seas in the culture 
of their mind, and the arts of life; and yet the Turkish youth 
are educated with care in algrebra, geometry, rhetoric, and the 
Oriental languages. They are remarkable for their quickness 
and accuracy in their early exercises ; but the tree never pro- 
duces any genuine fruit ; there is nothing to give it strength or 
usefulness, or afford it fair opportunities in after life. LEvery 
symptom of improvement is suffocated by the oppressiveness of 
their institutions, their sensualities, their indolence, and 
their corporeal and mental torpor. Allis more or less under 
the influence of the bow string. 

Still, however, we cherish the belief that the religion of the 
New Testament will eventually supersede every system of 
superstition, and that Muhammedanism must fall with the rest, 
if the general union among the Christian Princes of Europe 
continue, it is not impossible that the result of that union may 
be a general combination for this purpose. 

Constantinople is situated on the most advantageous spot of 
the world, and it is well known that the Czars and Emperors 
of Russia have long anticipated the occupation of that capital. 
Dissensions among the powers of Europe, is the safety of the 
Ottaman dominion. The Turks are so sensible of this truth, 
that the continuation of the quarrels among Christians is the 
subject of their daily prayers. The passage in Knolles’s 
History of the Turks, in which the question is discussed, is 50 
curious, that we cannot forbear laving it before our readers. 
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«© All this power of the Ottamans had never been so great or so 
fearful, but by the discord, division, and bad intelligence among 
Christian Princes, whereas, these Princes contending one with another, 


have furnished matter and means to the Turk, to dispossess them of 


the chief pieces of their monarchies. They measure the continuance 
of their empire by the discord tetwixt the Princes of the belief of 
Jesus, and they confess truly that this division is the only cause of 
their greatness, which hath made them believe that there is among 
them a bad angel, enemy to peace, which they call the strong or 
powerful spirit, which kindles the fire of revenge and ambition, cand 
entertains great men in perpetual discord, during the which they 
promise to themselves a firm and assured reign. So the Mufti and 
the Talismans praying on Friday, in their mosques, demand of their 
prophet this bad intelligence te continue among Christian Princes, to 
the end they may enjoy the empire which they have unjustly usurped. 
Yet their prophesies do not promise them a perpetual possession. 
Behold one in their own tongue, which hath always made them fear 
the union of .Christians.” 


Then follows this curious prediction in the Turkish language, 
of which the historian gives the following translation. 


“* Our Emperor shall come, he shall possess the realm of an infidel 
Prince, he shall take the red apple, and make it subject to his power 
if at the seventh year of his command the Christian sword does not 
advance, he shall rule unto the twelfth year ; he shall build houses, 
plant vines, compass in gardens with hedges, and beget children : 
but after the twelfth year that he hath held the red apple, the Christians’ 
sword shall appear, and put the Turke to flight.” 


The interpretation of this prophecy shall be given in our 
historian’s language. 


«© By the infidel Prince they understand a Christian Prince, (for so 
they call them,) and by the red apple an imperial town, strong and 
important, in the which, and elsewhere, the Turks shall build houses, 
that is to say, convert holy temples, to the use of the Mahometan 
impiety; for by this word to build, they that have commented on 
this prophecy, understand usurpation of the houses of God. Plant 
vines, by these words, they signifie the extent’of the Turkish empire, 
aud the settling of their colonies, as the See in Hungary and Tran- 
sylnia:—compassing in gardens, that is to say, they shall fortify the 
towns, which they have taken from their enemies. Beget children, 
extend the Mahometan religion far in the Christian countries. But 
after the twelfth year, &c. within a certain time best known to God, 
his divine Majestie, opening the eyes of his clemencie upon the 
Christians, will unite the wills of their Princes, kindle their atfections 
with a holy zeal, and blessing their arms, will make them victorious 
over the Turke, whom he will banish out of the east, and chase into 
Scythia, from whence they came to be a scourge unto Christendome. 
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These are my wishes, wherein I hope all good Christians do con- 
curre.” 
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We do sincerely concur with thee, most grave and enter- 
taining Knolles ; and we now take our leave of the subject, 
thanking Mr. Mills for the labour and talent he has displayed 
in this work, Many defects might be pointed out which 
diminish the value of his book: there are many inaccuracies ; 
but there is so much research, and upon the whole, the suc- 
cess of that research has been so considerable, as to induce us 
to hope in behalf of general literature, and more especially the 
historical department, that the author will persevere in his 
honourable and useful studies. 

















Notes on a Journey in America, from the Coast of Virginia to 
the Territory of Illinois. By Morris Birkbeck, Author of 
‘Notes on a Tour in France.” S8vo, Pp. 144. Ridgway 
and Suns, Piccadilly, London. 1818. 


THERE are periods when individuals, like nations, become 
objects of pity or envy. And circumstances, too, sometimes 
give opportunities to those to become public, "who would 
etherwise have vegetated unpitied or unenvied. Mr. Morris 
Birkbeck is one of those fortunate or unfortunate beings to 
whom the two sentences we have written, are by no means 
unappropriate. Having expatriated himself from his own 
country, he has gone, with the greater part of his family, in 
quest of a new settlement in the western wilderness. And 
having actually reached this elysium, he hath now communi- 
cated to his friends two records of occurrences and observa- 
tions, written, as we have no doubt they are, ** with as much 
simplicity of intention as a private letter, but with a little 
more care, seeing he had the press before his eyes.” Now 
this phraseology bespeaks, first, the reader’s belief to the 
truth of Mr. Birkbeck’s whole tale ; and secondly, under the 
term press, is slily augured that some of the guardians of 
public opinion would scrutinize these “ little books” which 
hath been published in the old world for the amusement of 
Morris Birkbeck’s friends. ‘This is a most convenient way of 
telling people how one is, and, therefore, all Mr. Morris 
Birkbeck’s friends may, for the small sum of a dozen shillings, 
learn ° i way of warning or encouragement,” that he is in 
i the ** wilds of America.” 

oh Mr. Birkbeck is a man of some intelligence, and himself 
ie tells us, his “ Notes”? are not “ mutilated scraps,” but the 
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« result of observation untinctured by egotism.’ Be it so. 
We shall then let our readers hear the truth. 

Mr. Birkbeck has pitched his tent to the westward of the 
Alleghany mountains, and to the southward of Lake Erie, 
for the following good and substantial reason. 


«« Slavery, ‘that breadest, foulest blot,’ which still prevails over 
so large a portion of the United States, will circumseribe my choice 
within still narrower limits; for, if political liberty be so precious, 
that to obtain it I can forego the well-earned comforts of an English 
home, it must not be to degrade myself aad manage my children by 
the practice of slave-keeping. 

‘© This curse has taken fast hold of Kentucky, Tenessec, and all 
the new States to the South.” 


Now it is fit that Britons should know how freedom reigns 
in America, that land of liberty. We have just read of Mr. 
Birkbeck’s reasons for removing westward among the inde- 
pendent tribes of Indians. Here, then, is that amiable 
goddess of liberty, and her still more humane offspring. 


‘* As it rained heavily, every body was confined the whole day to 
the tavern, after the race, which took place in the forenoon. ‘The 
conversation which this afforded me an opportunity of bearing, gave 
me a high opinion of the intellectual caltivation of these Virginian 
farmers. 

‘““ Negro slavery was the prevailing topic—the beginning, the 
middle, and the end—an evil uppermost in every man’s thoughts; 
which all deplored, many were anxious to fly, but for which no man 
can devise aremedy. One gentleman, in a poor state of health, 
dared not encounter the rain, but was wretched at the thought of his 
family being for one night without his protection—from his ow. 
slaves! He was suffering under the effects of a poisonous potion, 
administered by a negro, who was his personal servant, to whom he 
had given indulgences and privileges unknown to the most favoured 


valet of an English gentleman. ‘Lhis happened in consequence of 


some slight unintentional affront on the part of the indulgent master. 
It is stated as a melancholy fact, that severe masters seldom suffer 
from their slaves’ resentment.” 


At Richmond, My. Birkbeck saw how the goddess treated 
her sex. 


“« T saw two female slaves and their children sold by auction in the 
street,—an incident of common occurrence here, though horrifying 
to myself and many other strangers. I could hardly bear to see them 
handled and examined like cattle, and when I heard their sobs, and 
saw the big tears roll down their cheeks at the thought of being sepa- 
tated, I could not refrain from weeping with them. In selling these 


unhappy beings little regard is had to the parting of the nearese 
relations. 
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‘* Virginia prides itself on the comparative mildness of its treat- 
ment of the slaves; and, in fact, they increase in numbers, many 
being annually supplied from this state to those farther south, where 
the treatment is said to be much more severe. There are regular 
dealers, who buy them up and drive them in gangs, chained together, 
toa southern market. I am informed that few weeks pass without 
some of them being marched through this place. A traveller told me 
that he saw, two weeks ago, one hundred and twenty sold by auction 
in the streets of Richmond; and that they filled the air with- their 
lamentations. 

‘* It has also been confidently alleged that the condition of slaves 
in Virginia, under the mild treatment they are said to experience, is 
preferable to that of our English labourers. I know and lament the 
degrading state of dependent poverty, to which the latter have been 
gradually reduced, by the operation of laws originally designed for 
their comfort and protection. I know also that many slaves pass 
their lives in comparative ease, and seem to be unconscious of their 
bonds, and that the most wretched of our paupers might envy the 
allotment of the happy negro: this is not, however, instituting a fair 
comparison, to bring the opposite extremes of the two classes into 
competition, Let us take a view of some particulars which operate 
generally. 

‘* In England, exertion is not the result of personal fear: in Vir- 
ginia, it is the prevailing stimulus, 

‘© The slave is punished for mere tndolence, at the discretion of an 
overseer :—-The peasant is only punished by the Jaw when guilty of a 
crime. 

‘* [In England, the Jabourer and his employer are equal in the eye 
of the law. Here, the law affords the slave no protection, unless a 
white man gives testimony in his favour. 

‘© Here, any white man may insult a black with impunity; whilst 
the English peasant, should he receive a blow from his employer, 
might and would return it with interest, and afterwards have his 
remedy at law for the aggression. 

«‘ The testimony of a peasant weighs as much as that of a lord in 
acourt of justice; but the testimony of a slave is never admitted at 
all, in a case where a white man is opposed to him. 

‘© A few weeks ago, in the streets of Richmond, a friend of mine 
saw a white boy wantonly throw quick-lime in the face of a negro- 
man. The man shook: the lime from his jacket, and some of it 
accidentally reached the eyes of the young brute. This casual reta- 
liation excited the resentment of the brother of the boy, who com- 

lained to the slave’s owner, and actually had him punished with 
thirty lashes. This would not have happened to an English peasant. 

‘¢ I must, nowever, do this justice to the slave-master of Vir- 
ginia : it was not from him that l ever heard a defence of slavery; 


some extenuation on the score of expediency, or necessity, is the | 


utmost range now taken by that description of reasoners, who, 10 
former times, would haye attempted to support the principle as wel! 
as the practice. 
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«* Perhaps it is in its depraving influence on the moral sense of both 
slave and master, that slavery is most deplorable. Brutal cruelty we 
may hope, is a rare and transient mischief; but the degradation of 
soul is universal, and, as it shouid seem, from the general character 
of free negroes, indelible. 

«© All America is now suffering in morals through the baneful 
influence of negro slavery, partially tolerated; corrupting justice at 
the very source.” 


This picture would, indeed, be * mutilated,” were our rude 
breath to blow on it. 

The portraiture of * American taverns”’ next offers itself 
to our view; for if we would survey any object distinctly, we 
must take off all its trappings ; and like the Frenchmen whom 
Mr. Coleridge reproached, for being surprised with Moses’s 
horns rather than with Moses himself, we shall gaze at the 
various features of this goddess of liberty, who is certainly a 
white woman, if we may judge of her treatment to her 
‘ebony ”’* sisters. ‘These are, then, American taverns. 


«« The taverns in the great towns, east of the mountains, which 
lay in our route, afford nothing in the least corresponding with our 
habits and notions of convenient accommodation ; the only similarity 
isin the expence. 

« At these places all is performed on the gregarious plan: every 
thing is public by day and by night ;—for even night in an American 
inn affords no privacy. Whatever may be the number of guests, they 
must receive their entertainment en masse, and they must sleep en 
masse. Three times a-day the great bell rings, and a hundred persons 
collect from all quarters, to eat a hurried meal, cemposed of almost 
as many dishes. At breakfast you have fish, flesh, and fowl; bread 
of every shape and kind, butter, eggs, coffee, tea—every thing, and 
more than you can think of. Dinner is much like the breakfast, 
omitting the tea and coffee ; and supper is the breakfast repeated. 
Soon after this meal, you assemble once more, in rooms crowded 
with beds, something like the wards of a hospital; where, afier 
undressing in public, you are fortunate if you escape a partner in your 
bed, in addition to the myriads of bugs, which you need not hope to 
escape. 

‘* But the horrors of the kitchen, from whence issue these shoals 
of dishes, how shall I describe, though I have witnessed them.—It 
is a dark and sooty hole, where the idea of cleanliness never entered, 
swarming with negroes of all sexes and ages, who seem as though 
they were bred tere: without floor, except the rude stones that sup- 
port a raging fire of pine logs, extending across the entire place ; 





— — 


* This is the Pythian name for ‘‘ Blackwood.” Sut Blackwood is 
the name of a man or woman; ergo, ‘f ebony’ will denote a black 


man or woman. 
No. 243, Vol. 54, August, 1818. Kk 
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which forbids your approach, and which no being but a negro could 
face.” 

*€ Rushville. An American b eakfast is in much the same style on 
the eastern coast of Virginia, and in the centre of the Ohio State: 
a multifarious collection of discordant dishes fatiguing to the mistress 
of the kouse, in its preparation, and occasioning much unpleasant 
delay to the traveller. 

** A gentleman, myself, and three children, sat down this morning 
{o arepast, consisting of the following articles :—coffee, rolls, bis- 
cuits, dry toast, waffles, (a soft hot cake, of German extraction, 
covered with butter,) pickerell salted, (a fish from Lake Huron,) veal 
cutlets, broiled ham, gooseberry pie, stewed currants, preserved 
cranberries, butter, and cheese.” 

‘* Before we entered the town, we heard the supper bells of the 
taverns, and arrived just in time to take our seats at the table, among 
just such a set as J should have expected to meet at the ordinary ia 
Richmond ;—travellers Jike ourselves, with a number of store- 
keepers, lawyers, and doctors ;—men who board at the taverns, and 
make up a standing company for the daily public table. 

‘‘ This morning we made our escape from this busy scene, in 
defiance of the threatening rain. A crowded tavern in an American 
town, though managed as is that we have just quitted, with great 
attention and civility, is a place from which you are always willing to 
depart. After all, the wonder is, that so many comforts are provided 
for you, at so early a period.” 

‘© As to travelling in the backwoods of America, I think there is 
none so agreeable, after you have used yourself to repose in your 
own pallet, either on the floor of a cabin, or under the canopy of tHe 
woods, with an umbrella over you head, and a noble fire at your feet : 
you will then escape the only serious nuisance of American travelling 
—viz. hot rooms and swarming beds, exceeding instead of repairing 
the fatigues of the day.” 


The picture of American manners and morals is full sized. 


‘© There are about two thousand people regularly employed as 
boatmen on the Ohio, and they are proverbially ferocious and aban- 
doned in their habits, though with many exceptions, as I have good 
grounds for believing. People who settle along the line of this erand 
navigation, gene} ally possess or acquire similar h abits, and thus, pro- 
fligacy of manners seems inseparable from the population on the 
banks of these great rivers. It is re marked, indeed, every where, 
that inland navigators are worse than sailors.” 

«© As tothe inhabitants of towns, the Americans are much alike, 
as far as we have had an opportunity of judging. We look, in vain, 
for any striking difference in the general deportment and appearance 
of the great bulk of Americans, from Norfolk on the eastern coast, 
to the town of Madison in Indiana. The same good-looking, well- 
dressed .(not what wecall gentlemanly) men appear every where. 
Nine out of ten, native Americans, are tall and long-limbed, 
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approaching, or even exceeding six feet ; in pantaloons and Welling- 
ton boots, either marching up and down with their hands in their 
pockets, or seated on chairs poised on the hind-feet, and the backs 
rested against the walls. If a hundred Americans of any class were 
to seat themselves, nipety-nine would shuffle their chairs to the true 
distance, and then throw themselves back against the nearest prop. 
The women exhibit a great similarity of tall relaxed forms, with con- 
sistent dress and demeancur ; and are not remarkable for sprightliness 
of manners. Intellectual culture has not yet made much progress 
among the generality of either sex where I have travelled; but the 
men have greatly the advantage in the means of acquiring informa- 
tion, from their habits of travelling, and intercourse with strangers : 
—sources of improvement from which the other sex is unhappily too 
much secluded.” 

“* ‘We see in every village and town, as we pass along, groups of 
young able-bodied men, who seem to be as perfectly at leisure as the 
loungers of ancient Europe. This love of idleness, where labour is 
so profitable and effective, is a strange ailection.” 

“¢ But [ lament here, (Princeten) as every where, the small account 
that ishad of time. Subsistence is secured so easily, and liberal pur- 
suits being yet too rare to operate as a geveral stimulus to exertion, 
life is whiled away in a painful state of yawning lassitude.” 

‘* Personal resistance to personal aggression, or designed affront, 
holds a high place in the class of duties with the citizens of Indrana. 

It seems that the Baptists, (who are the prevailing sect in this 
country,) by their religious tenets, would restrain this summary mode 
of redressing injuries among the brethren of their church : a respectable 
but Knotty “member of thuit community was lately arraigned before 
their spiritual tribunal for supporting heterodox opinions on this sub- 
ject. After hearing the arguments derived from the texts of Scripture, 
which favour the doctrines of noneresistance, he rose, aud with 
energy of action suited to his words, declared that he should not wish 
to live longer than he had the right to knock down the man who told 
him he lied. 

‘© The grand i in scenery I have been shocked to hear by American 
lips, calle d diszusting, yogene the surface would be too rude for the 


plough ; ; and the epithet of elegant is wsed on every occasion of cor. 
meniation, but that to which it is approps jate in the knelish lane 
guage, 

‘© An elegant improvement, isa cabin of rude logs, and a few acres 


with the trees cut dowa to the heighth of three feet, and surroanded 
by a worm-fence, or zig-zag railing. You hear et an céegant a vill, 
an elegant orchard, an elegant tan yard, &c. and fommiarly of elegant 
toads,—-meaning such as you may pass without extreme peril, he 
word iplics elig bility or usefulness in America, but has nothing to 
do with taste; w hich is a term as strange to the American language, 
Where [ have heard it spoken, as comfort is said to be to ibe Preach, 


and for a similar reason:—the idea has not yet reached them. 
Nature has not yet displayed to then those charms cf distant and 
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various prospect, which will delight the future inhabitants of this 
noble country. 

‘€ Scientific pursuits are also, generally speaking, unknown where 
I have travelled. Reading is very much confined to politics, history, 
and poetry. Science is not, asin England, cultivated for its own sake, 
This is to be Jamented the more, on account of the many heavy hours 
of indolence under which most people are doomed to toil, through 
every day of their existence. What yawning and stretching, and 
painful restlessness they would be spared, if their time were occupied 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge ! 

‘* There is a sort of covetousness which would be the greatest of 
blessings, to those Americans whose circumstances excuse them from 
constant occupation for a subsistence,—that is, to the great majority of 
the people,—the covetousness of time, from a knowledge of its 
value. 

«© The life and habits of the great franklin, whose name, I am 
sorry to say, is not often heard here, would be a mosi profitable 
study.” 

‘© We lodged last night in a cabin at a very new town, called Mount 
Vernon, on the banks of the Ohio. Here we fcund the people of a 
cast confirming my aversion toa settlement in the immediate vicinity 
of a large navigable river. Every hamlet is demoralized, and every 
plantation is liable to outrage, within a short distance of such a 
thoroughfare.” 

‘¢ But the people, like their fellow men, have their irregular and 
rude passions, and their gross propensities and follies ; suited to their 
condition, as weeds to a particular soil. So that this, afterall, is the 
real world, and no poetical Arcadia.” 


Of the cleanliness which the goddess delights in, we take 
the following sketches, which occasionally fill the canvas of 
Mr. Birkbeck’s picture. 


‘© In viewing the Americans, and sketching, in a rude manner, 
as I pass along, their striking characteristics, I have seen a deformity 
so general that I cannot help esteeming it national, though I know it 
admits of very many individual exceptions. I have written it and then 
erased it, wishing to pass it by: but it wont do:— it is the truth, 
and to the truth I must adhere. Cleanliness in houses, and too often 
in person, is neglected to a degree which is very revolting to an 
Englishman. 

‘* America was bred in acabin: this is not a reproach; for the 
origin is most honourable: but as she has exchanged her hovel of 
unhewn logs for a framed building, and that again for a mansion of 
brick, some of her cabin habits have been unconsciously retained. 
Many have already been quitted ; and, one by one, they will all be 
elcared away, as 1 am told they are now in the cities of the eastern 
states. 

‘* There are, I believe, court-houses, which are also made use of 
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as places of worship, in which filth of all kinds has been accumulating 
ever since they were built. What reverence can be felt for the 
majesty of religion, or of the laws, in such sties of abomination ? 
The people who are content to assemble in them can scarcely respect 
each otner.—Here is a bad public example. It is said, that to clean 
these places is the office of no one. —But why is no person appointed ? 
Might it not be inferred that a disregard to the decencies of lite pre- 
vails through such a community ?” 

‘** But, for this forbearance, ample amends are made by the innu- 
merable tormentors which assail you in alinost every dwelling, till at 
Jength you are glad, as evening approaches, to avoid the abodes of 
man, and spread your pallet under the trees. - 

‘* This in-doors calamity is so universal in the backwoods that it 
s-ems to be unavoidable, and is submitted to as such with wondrous 
equanimity. By degrees, however, as the present wretched and 
crowded hovels shall give place to roomy and convenient habitations, 
the spirit of cleanliness will gain admission, and the miseries which 
always accompany filth and disorder will be brushed away, as the 
plagues of Egypt were charmed by Aaron's rod.” 


On the healthfulness of the sites chosen for American towns, 
we can form an estimate from the following draught of this 
impartial artist. 

«© Gain! Gain! Gain! is the beginning, the middle, and the end, 
the alpha and omega of the founders of American towns, who after 
all are bad calculators, when they omit the important element of salu- 
brity in their choice of situations.” 

** The three towns, Zavesville, Lancaster, and Chillicotlie, were 
founded by a sagacious man of the name of Zane, one of the earliest 
of the settlers.” They are admirably placed, geographically, but 
with little regard to the health of their future inhabitants. The local 
advantages of Zanesville might have been secured equally, had the 
site of the town been on the higher rather than the lower bank of the 
Muskingum : and the Sciota might have afforded equal facilities to 
the commerce of the inhabitants of Chillicotlie, had they viewed it 
flowing beneath them, from those lovely eminences which adorn its 
opposite banks. Chillicotlie is surrounded by the most charming 
elevations, but is itself in a bottom. And Lancaster, as I observed 
in passing it, is on the brink of an extensive marsh.” 

‘© The first settlers, needy people, and ignorant of the dangers 
they were incurring, found good land along the course of the rivers ; 
and there they naturally fixed their cabins ; near enough to the stream 
to dip out of it with a bowl, provided they could escape the flood, 
The founders of towns seem to have generally chosen their situations 
on similar principles ; preferripg convenience or profit to salubrity.” 

‘© Cincinnati, like most American towns, stands too low; it is 
built on the banks of the Ohio, and the lower part is not out of the 
reach of spring-floods. 

* Asif * life was not more than meat, and the body than raiment, 
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every consideration of health and enjoyment yields to views of mer- 
cantile convenience. Short-sighted and narrow economy! by which 
the lives of thousands are shortened, and the comfort of all sacrificed 
to mistaken notions of private interest.” 


Of the chances of success in life by emigration, we shall say 
notlring ;. the old world must vomit its idle population into the 
new; it is iu the nature of me that the evil disposed should 

expect to vegetate in a land where the trees grow a hundred 
feet high. 


‘* From what 1 have seen, and heard from others, of America, - 
east of the Alleghany mountains, I judge that artisans im general, 
will succeed in any part of it; and that labourers of every description 
will greatly improve their co nidition : in so much, that they will, if 
saving and industrious, soon lay by enough to tempt them to migrate 
still farther in quest of land, on which they may establish themselses 
as proprietors. ‘That mercantile adventurers would be likely to suc- 
ceed as well, but not better than in England; that clerks, lawyers, 
and doctors, would gain nothing by the exchange of countries. ‘Phe 
same of master manufacturers in general. 

« The glimpse I have of these western regions gives me similar 
notions, but more decided, whether favourable, or unfavourable, 
regarding the emigration of the above description of persons. 

‘© Asto the condition of farmers in the eastern states, [ am not 
very pariicularly informed. (The southern or slave states, I consider 
as without the range of the present inquiry.) But from what I have 
learnt, I entertain great doubts of the exchange, on the whole, 
proving satisfactory to the British farmer; and I] am clear that it 
would not be advisable for persons of any other description than 
farmers to remove from Great Biitain to the eastern states, in order to 
practise agriculture.” 


The college at Washington (Pennsyivania,) is thus set in 
miniature. 


‘* Washington is a pretty thriving town, of 2500 inhabitants. It 
has a college with about a hundred students. From the dirty condi- 
tion of the schools, and the appearance of loitering habits among the 
young men, [ should suspect it to be a coarsely conducted institution, 
It must, however, be an unfavourable peried (o judge of its character, 
as it has just undergone a contest about the change of presidents, 
and the session is only commencing. 

‘€ There is also a considerable concourse of free negroes, a class of 
inhabitants peculiarly il] suited to a seat of education.” 


This fairy scene is embellished by another compartment of 
the tablature. 


‘* On any spot where a few settlers cluster together, attracted by 
ancient neighbourhood, or by the goodness of the soil, or vicinity to 
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a mill, or by whatever cause, some enterprising proprietor finds in 
his section what he deems a good site for a town: he has it surveyed 
and laid out in lots, which he sells, or offers for sale by auction. 

‘© The new town then assumes the names of its founder :—a store- 
keeper builds a little framed store, and sends for a few cases of goods ; 
—and then a tavern starts up, which becomes the residence of a 
doctor and a lawyer, and the boarding-house of the store-keeper, as 
well as the resort of the weary traveller. Soon follow a blacksmith 
and other handicraftsmen, in useful succession.—A_ schoolmaster, 
who Is also the minister of religion, becomes an important accession 
to this rising community. Thus the town proceeds, if it proceeds at 
all, with accumulating force, until it becomes the metropolis of the 
neighbourhood. Hundreds of these speculations may have failed.” 

‘* From our entrance into the state of Ohio, at Wheeling, to the 
southern boundary of the Illinois, there is, properly speaking, no 
capital employed in agriculture, as far as cur aparshings ns extended. 

«* The little that exists, over and above the value of the soil, is to 
be seen in towns, in the stores, and in mills. 

‘« The whole stock of the first settlers generally consisted in their 
two hands: and the property they now possess —-the fruit of the 
labour of these hands—can hardly be considered as capital employed 
in agriculture, as the sum of the best improvements yet effected, only 
consists inafew more of the necessaries ot Ii fe; and when the little 
money that is obtained for produce is expended in further improve- 

ments, the cultivator merely suspends his right to partake of its 
comforts. He has no capital, properly speaking, employed in agri- 
culture, whilst he remains unfurnished with the means of comfortable 
living.” 

“The great want of capital in this country is evinced by this cir- 
cumstance : the growers of ‘ corn’ (Indian corn) and other grain, 
sell at this season regularly, under the knowledge that it will as regu- 
larly advance to double the price before the next harvest. We now 
have an offer of two hundred barrels of ‘ corn,’ five bushels to the 
barrel, ata dollar per barrel, when the seller is quite aware that it 
will be worth two dollars per barrel at midsummer. ‘Thus store- 
Keepers, or other capitalists, receive as much for the crop, clear of 
expences, as the grower himself, who clears the land, ploughs, sows, 
and reaps it. We may judge from this consideration how much the 
farmer is kept back for want of spare capital; and what will be the 
advantages of the setiler who commands it. ‘The same remark 
applies to bacon, and every article of produce.” 

“* Calculations on the capital to be employed, or expended on 
buildings, and stock alive and dead, would be futile, as this would 
be in proportion to the means, The larger the amount, within the 
limits of utility, the greater the profit: but, as the necessary out- 
goings are trifling, a smail sum will do. ‘Two thousand pounds ster- 
ling for these purposes would place the owner in a state of comfort 
and even affluence. 

‘* T conclude from these data, that an English farmer possessing 
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three thousand pounds, besides the charges of removal, may establish 
himself well as a proprietor and cccupier of such an estate. The 
folly or the wisdom of the undertaking I leave among the propositions 
which are too plain to admit of illustration.” 

‘© The power of capita] in this newly-settled or settling region, is 
not thoroughly understood in the eastern states, or emigration would 
not be confined to the indigent or laborious classes. ‘These seem to 
be all in motion ; for the tide sets far more strongly from these states 
towards the west, than from all Europe together. Trade follows of 
course ; and it is not surprising that old America no longer affords a 
sure asylum for the distressed of other countries. 

«Tam fully convinced, that those who are not screwed up to the 
full pitch of enterprize had better remain in old England, thati attempt 
agriculture or business of any kind (manual operations excepted) in 
the Atlantic states, Emigrants from Europe are too apt to linger in 
the eastern cities, wasting their time, their meney, and their resolu- 
tion. They should push ovt we-tward without delay, where they 
can live cheaply until they fix themselves. Two dollars, saved in 
Pennsylvania, will purchase an acre of good land in the Illinois.” 
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L’ Hermite de la Guiane, alias, M. de Jouy hath very sagely 
observed, in his seventh speculation, entituled ‘* une Journee 
aux bords de l’Orénoque,” that “ le chef de cette école anti- 
social,* Rousseau, jugeait des plaisirs que les Hottentots et 
les Iroquois doivent trouver a vivre dans les foréts, d’apres 
ceux qu'il avait godtés lui-méme dans les bois de Montmorency 
et d’Ermenonville.”’ Let the admirers of Jean Jacques now 
turn to this picture—whether they have been born sur les bords 
de la Thame or aux rives de la Seine, 
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‘© Our journey across the Little Wabash was a complete departure 
from all mark of civilization. We saw no bears, as they are now 
buried in the thickets, and seldom appear by day; but, at every few 
yards, we saw recent marks of their doings, ‘ wallowing’ in the 
Jong grass, or turning over the cecayed logs in quest of beetles,or 
worms, in which work the strength of this animal is equal io that of 
fourmen. Wandering without track, where even the sagacity of our 
hunter-guide had nearly failed us, we at length arrived at the cabin of 
another hunter, where we lodged. 

** Tnis man and his family are remarkable instances of the effect 
on the complexion, produced by the perpetual incarceration of a 
thorough woodland life. Incarceration may seem to be a term less 
applicable to the condition of a roving back-woodsman than to any 
other, and especially unsuitable to the habits of this individual and 
his family ; for the cabin in which he entertained us, is the third 
dwelling he has built within the last twelve months; and a very 
slendepsmotive would place him in a fourth before the ensuing winter. 
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“ Les apotres les plus zéiés de l’état de nature. 
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In his general habits, the hunter ranges as freely as the beasts he pur- 
sues: labouring under no restraint, his activity is only bounded by 
his own physical powers: still he is incarcerated—*‘ Shut from the 
common air. Buried in the depth of a boundless forest, the breeze 
of health never reaches these poor wanderers; the bright prospect of 
di-tant hills fading away inte the semblance of clouds, never cheered 
their sight. They are tall and pale, like vegetables that grow in a 
vault, pining for light.” 

‘© These hunters are as persevering as savages, and as indolent. 
They cultivate indolence as a privilege ; ‘ You English are very indus- 
trious, but we have freedom.’ And thus they exist in yawning indif- 
ference, surrounded with nuisances and petty wants, the first to be 
removed, and the latter supplied by a tenth uf the time loitered away 
in their innumerable idle days. 

‘© Indolence, under various modifications, seems to be the easily 
besetting sin of the Americans, where I have travelled. Tbe Indian 
probably stands highest on the scale, as an example ; the backwoods’ 
man the next; the new settler, who declines hunting, takes a lower 
degree, andsoon. I have seen interesting exceptions even among 
the hunting tribe ; but the malady is a prevailing one in all classes :— 
I note it again and again, not in the spirit of satire, but as a hint for 
reformation :— 


‘© To know ourselves diseased is half a cure.” 


““ They must live where there is plenty of ‘ bear and deer, and 
wild honey.’ Bear-hunting is their supreme delight: to enjoy this 
they are content to live in all manner of wretchedness and poverty : 
yet they are nut savage in disposition, but honest and kind; ready to 
forward our wishes, and even to labour for us, though our coming will 
compel them to remove to the ‘ outside’ again.” 


We had just ended our selection from Mr. Birkbeck’s 
‘“ Notes,” when his second book, entitled “ Letters from 
Illinois,” was sent to us. ‘These Letters are addressed from 
Mr. Birkbeck to his friends in Britain and France. They 
present us with no novelties which the “ Notes” did not 
boast; and the sum total of Mr. Birkbeck’s experience is, 
that in the wilds of Hlinois, a backwoods’ mau and _ his family, 
with a sufficient sum to begin the world, may vegetate coarsely, 
solitarily, and sullenly. We shall, therefore, make no extracts 
from the ** Letters,” which are ‘* confirmation strong as holy 
writ,” that America is not that immaculate, prosperous land of 
“milk and honey,” which the fancy of the deluded and the dis- 
satisfied has been accustomed to paint as the paradisaical retreat 
of the ruined, the profligate, and idle, the oppressed, we should 
have said, the persecuted, the high-minded patriot. 
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Childe Harold’s Monitor ; or Lines occasioned by the Last Canio 
of Childe Harold, including Hints to other Contemporaries. 
8vo. Pp. 97. Porter, Pall Mall, London. 181s, 


Tats isa monitor! not of Childe Harold alone, but of the 
most noted of Childe Harold’s contemporaries. The poetic 
faults of our most popular bards of the day are clustered in the 
compass of some eight dozen of pages; yet not to the exclu- 
sion of any acknowledgment of some of their beauties. 
Elowever, as it is Harold who is chiefly admonished, his excel- 
Jencies are the more frequently pointed out. 

It is‘cheering, heart-cheering to see a champion take the 
field in defence of the Mantuan’s deathless fame; but i 
cially to hear the voice of truth vindicate Dryden and Po}; 
Dryden, than whom no writer contributed more to bring our 
language to classical elegance, and Pope, whose severe hand 
must often have made his muse wince, and Ovid and Horace, 
and Maro, having received from the Monitor their meed of 
praise, he turns on * poor Wordsworth” and Walter Scott and 


company. 


No! ye have moments, when the murky night 
oa veils your brows, inte ina ray of light; 
And, at the contrast gladdening all around, 
With vacant joy your dull admirers bound! 
So, when the capers of the parent ass 
Delight the vernal travellers as they pass ; 
Dissolved in laughter they behold beside 
The long-eared race exult in filial pride. 


** But shall the well-weighed plan, the lofty tale, 
The varying scene, whose colours never fail ; 
Through every change the character maintained, 
‘The melted heart, the moral object gained ; 

The dreamlike music of the unerring lute, 
Now high, now low, the ruling pang to suit, 
Bet all alternate harmony—no pause 
Discordant there, and none without a cause—* 





* « This is an important point in the practice of versification ;—not 
to vary the pauses capriciously, and without regard to some principle 
of adaptation. The guide of the poet should be ‘ uniformity in 
variety ;" thatis, his cadences should be uniformly musical, although 
variously arranged. In pursuit of an unmeaning, lawless variety, 
sone modern writers have returned to the rude, irregular numbers of 
their remoter ancestors ; but—that those who are not skilled in the 
theory of poetical harmony (for there is such a theory, founded in 
truth and nature, although it may have been unconsctous/y carried 
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Shall gifts like these, despoiled of glory's prize, 
Fade, ever fade, from England's blinded eyes ? 

Shall wild and rough variety of sound 

Charm the dulled ears, that Dryden’s magic bound ? 
Shall loose, disjointed vehicles of sense, 

Words without bonds, be used without offence, 
Where Dryden’s clear and flowing diction gave 
Pathos to grief, and ardour to the brave ? 

So custom wills—so mighty Scott ordains— 

And Harold echoes his, and Wordsworth’s strains ! 
— Harold, whose lays with airier visions teem, 

Than ever thronged that gifted minstrel’s dream ; 
Harold, whose eye with manlier fondness looks 
Even on the sheltered vales, and solitary brooks, 
Than thine, thou warbling Botanist ! whose heart 
A blameleéss sexual fervour can impart . 
To all inanimate Nature, every tree 

Herb, stock, or stone, that holds small talk with thee— 
Haroid himself has-pilfered thee, and Scott !— 

Ob, tell it not at Athens,* tell it not 

In Rome’s imperial towers, where not a sound 

E’er echoed, worthier of the hallowed ground, 
Than his deep melody of woe, who wept 

The mouldered dust, where what was Scipio, slept ; 
And bade the tear of thrilling genius flow 

For Tully lost, for Eloquence laid low.’ 


Touching that ancient affair which gave rise to a work 
known under the name of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
Childe Harold is told,— 


‘* Nor—when thy reckless foes essayed to crush¢ 
The rose just springing from its vigorous bush ; 





into practice by some few gifted poets) may exactly understand the sort 
of variety which it is here wished to recommend —the scholar is referred 
to line 322, and the following ten lines of the fourth book of the 
Niiad ; and the general reader to the opening of ‘ The Flower and the 
Leaf,’ in Dryden’s fables.—Those who wish it may see more on this 
subject, ina subsequent note, on the versification of Dryden and of 
Pope.” 

* «© See the glorious passages, in the second canto of Childe 
Harold, sacred to Athens.” 

+ ‘* See the sublime verses on Rome, and her vanished worthies, 
in the fourth canto of Childe Harold.” 

3 ‘‘ The Edinburgh Review, in its critique upon Hours of Idleness. 
This journal has, indeed, made the amende honourable, by at least 
an equal portion of panegyric bestowed upon the subsequent works 
of the same author. But the just punishment inflicted upon it, in 
the «* English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” should be held up in 
‘errorem to al] incautious critics—= 

“* Whoc’er offends, at some unlucky time,” &e. &e, 
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And, grasping hard with cold unaltered mien, 
Found England’s thorns as Scotia’s thistles keen 
Thus did thy generous vengeance wake in song ; 
But rolled in angry harmony along ; 
And, like thine own Apollo,* watched the dart 
Which beauteous vigour launched at Rancour’s heart ; 
While Critics, shrinking to their northern cave, 
Contest that Prudence well became the brave ; 
And, ere again they damn’d a rising bard, 
Resolved to wait for English Wits’ award. 
1 — What callous bosom can forget the Muse, 
fin O’er hapless White,t that poured soft Pity’s dews ? 
ye When on her son pale Learning dealt the blow, 
And his own feather laid that eagle low.” 


Yea, Messrs. Coleridge and Crabbe have been put into the 


ee > 








e picture. 
tied 
416 ‘« Hear then, ye docile! and ye calm, attend ! 
iis The warning voice of Harold’s hidden friend 
et Glows with dis joy, and saddens with his tears, 
sik And faintly dreams Ais music of the spheres— 
hp But, all indignant to observe his muse 
tie i Gathering poor scraps, that Coler dge might refuse, 
ies From Gothic wastes—where Crabbe, { at length, has roved, 
ie . Crabbe by great Johnson, and by burke approved.” — 
ith Of the author of Roderic, we are reminded by comparison ; 
Ri a thing that is always odious. 
Ha! 
hile «¢ —Say ye, who e’er have glanced at Roderic’s page, 
it With Found ye the gems that decked a fairer age ? 
hae The figured wealth§ of Gray's immortal lines, 
Ht : Fhe glow of Ccllins caught trom Attic shrines ; 
1 
. ihe * «* The beautiful description of the Apollo Belvidere, in the a 
\ i | fourth canto of Childe Harold.” , 
mbit ¢ ‘© The passage upon Henry Kirk White, in the ‘ English Bards,’ : 
. baits does equal honour to the feeling and poetical taste of the author. The : 
Liat idea, indeed, originally of eastern origin, has travelled through all 
cf aa the poets of Europe, from Euripides to Waller ; but is no where better 
ts preserved than in the ‘ English Bards.’ ”’ 
a tr + “© Whoever has read (and who has not ?) the exquisitely finished t 
‘iti roductions, in the earlier volume of Crabbe’s Poems, and perhaps 
‘A Ps above them all, that poem entitled ‘ Reflections,’ must lament, indeed, 
On ites to observe, that such power and precision of language, should be : 
atl lowered down to the familiarity and the licentiousness of style, that per- 
ie vade ‘The Borough.’ ”’ j 
yi § “* It seems to be a truth quite out of mind amongst us, that 
+ : figures, tropes, metaphors, and a style raised above the ordinary lever 
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The mingled beams from Milton's orb that dart, 
ire the raised eye, and melt the applauding heart :" 


Seeing that Childe Harold’s Monitor hath had us and our 
brethren also before his perspicacious eye, we give place to his 
construction louche, lest he should use 


‘< The flash of wit, the rainbow of the muse,” 
to chastise us likewise. 


‘* Yet have we Judges, Gothic as our Bards, 
These by rude numbers, those by false awards, 
Who scoff at Taste, who deem Discretion cold, — 
Applaud the Muse extravagantly bold ; 

From beauteous Order turn unmoved away, 
And call for grand Chaotic disarray.” 


Of the doctrines which poisoned Europe some forty years 
ago, and of those which were belched out in later years, the 
Monitor thus sings. 


‘© When France, convulsive, set the world on fire, 
Thrones, altars, fell—and what could save the lyre ? 
New thoughts, licentious, swept all bounds away, 
And in one chaos life and Jearning lay. 

Then} monster-breeding Germany, who caught 

Her neighbour's plague with vaccinated thought, 
Calved a dire race, the suicide,} the sage,§ 

And the foul hydras of dramatic rage. || 

— When mind so sickened, how could Janguage thrive ? 
The wonder’s here—that style should yet survive. 
Then England’s rhymesters, with infected brains, 

Sang vulgar heroes in congenial strains ; 

A Marten’s fate inspired the people’s phrase, 

And Tyler asked the Billingsgate of praise. 





of conversation, an ornamented style, have ever been considered, till 
ourown times, as among the essentials of poetry in all its higher 
efforts.” 

Tt ‘* Some of the works, alluded to in this passage, were rather 
the product of that fermentation, which preceded the revolution, 
than its own legitimate offspring ; rather the prophetic rumbling of 
the volcano, than the effects of its eruption.” 

t ‘© Werter, and his numerous sentimental progeny, ‘ more 
hideous than their sire,’ even as he was wont to be exhibited at Mrs. 
Salmon’s wax-work !” 

_ & “© Weishaupt, and his Illaminés ; and indeed al/ the duller coad- 
jutors in the worthy objects of the Encyclopédie.” 

! “* The Robbers, the Stranger, Lovers’ Vows, &c. &c.”’ 

§ ‘‘ The verses on ‘ Henry Marten, the Regicide,, may perhaps 
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** —But nor the heightening screams, nor closing groans, 

The hubbub wild of Jacobinic tones, 

That burst o’er Europe in a cloudy maze, 

Blood and blank verse, and politics and plays ; 

Not all these horrors of the Rhine and Rhone 

Stained England’s Muse—her ruin was her own.” 
Campbell and Rogers receive a jubilee. 

« While high-wrought Campbell (tho’ too stiff a grace 

Antiquely shines in Gertrude’s garb of lace) 

With Hope’s fair torch illumine’s Nature fall, 

Or wings a transient flight, ye Bards! above ye all. 

Delightful Rogers ! whose ideal beam 

Streams o’er the vale, and should for ever stream, 

Where polished minds on rural manners gaze, 

And lend coarse Truth Imagination’s rays— 

While he, the parish Bard, from Life’s brief day 

Has ‘ torn the decent drapery ’ away ; 

And rudely stooped, with barbarous eye, to trace 

The pencilled wrinkles of Affliction’s face 1” 


These specimens of the Monitor’s epistle, will give our 
readers some idea of his abilities as a poet and critic ; for our- 
selves, we think his lucubrations will be useful, though we 
cannot but lament that his vanity hath not dress enough to 
cover its silvered scales. As to the poctry of the Monitor, we 
will only say of it what himself says of Beppo. The less that 
is said about it the better. Every thing that is low and gross 
ought, doubtless, to be avoided in a critical work; but in 
figures any metaphor, simile, or allegory, borrowed from what 
is disgusting and filthy, is absolutely unpardonable, and an 
evidence of something worse than bad taste in the author. 
Now, Sir, Monitor listen to thine own condemnation, for out 
of thine own mouth thou shalt be pronounced guilty.’ 


‘© Well could’st thou brand the vile pretence of those 

Who vend for verse their aromatic prose ; 

And, while the horse-dung floats down Honout’s tide, 

‘Lord! how we apples swim !’ exclaim in conscious pride.” 

The notes of this Monitor are by no means the least enter- 

taining part of his work. We doubt not, however, but a dili- 
gent collator might scrape together, from the reviews of the 
last fifteen years, a tolerable “feast of fat things ” m honour 
of himself, and to the prejudice of his contemporaries. 
“ Difficile est proprie conmunia dicere.” 
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begin to be forgotten, although Audiit Eurotas, jussitque ediscere 
LAUROS—but the resurrection of the Eulogy upon Wat Tyler has 
refreshed our memories, and proved the rational and consistent 
patriotism of the Laureat.” 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, D.D. Late Vice-Provost of the College of Fort 
William in Bengal. By the Rev. Hugh Pearson, M. A. of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 
Parker, Oxford ; Cadell and Davies, Strand, and Hatchard, 
Piccadilly, London, 1817. 


Tur subject of these Memoirs was born at Cambuslang, near 
Glasgow, on the 12th of March, 1766, and after receiving 
the rudiments of a classical education, he spent a few years. of 
his life as tutor “.. gentiemen’s families in the Highlands. 
He afterwards studied a session or two at the University of 
Glasgow. 


«¢ Mr. Buchanan had, from his earliest years, been ititended by 
his parents forthe ministry in the chureh of Scotland: but being 
naturally of an ardent and excursive turn of mind, heat the age of 
seventeen, during his first residence in the University of Glasgow, 
conceived the design of making the tour of Europe on foot ; that 
being the only method of travelling, upon which his slender finances 
would allow him to calculate. His chief view in this romantic project 
was, doubtless, to see the world; yet not, ashe afterwards declared, 
without some vague and undefined intention of applying the infor- 
mation, which he might collect during his tour, to some useful 
purpose. It was not, however, till nearly four years afterwards, 
during which, as we have seen, he was diligently employed in 
acquiring and imparting knowledge, that a circumstance occurred, 
which, though it did not originally suggest this design, certainly 
tended to hasten his departure from Scotland.* ‘This was an imprudent 
attachment to a young lady, who happened tobe on a visitto the 
family in which he was then residing, and who was superior to 
himself in birth and fortune. The affection was mutual, -but the 
disparity of their rank and station seemed to form an insuperable 
barrier to their union. Mr. Buchanan became in consequence very 
unhappy, and ion the height of his passion recurred to his favourite 
and long-cherished plan of a foreign tour; in the course of which, 
with all the sanguine expectation and the inexperience incident to his 
feelings and his age, he hoped to advance his fortune, and returnin 
to his native country, to obtain the object of his wishes. Strange 
and unpromising as this project undoubtedly was, be was eager 
accomplish it. But though his thoughtless crdour reconciled him 
to the culpable expedient of deceiving his parents, he was unwilling 


k 
toleave them clandestinely. For the purpose, therefore, both of 
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* « A very different account of the circumstances, which led io 
Mr. Buchanan’s emigration from his native country, has been given 


to the world : but the public may be assured, thatii is cnatirely devaid 
of foundation in fact.” 
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avoiding any opposition to his scheme, and of relieving them from 
uneasiness, he invented a story, which, engaged as he had long been 
in tuition, seemed by nomeans improbable. He pretended that he 
had been invited by an English gentleman to accompany his son upon 
a tour to the continent; and as this engagement not only offered some 
present advantages, but held out flattering hopes of his future advance. 
ment in life, not inconsistent with their original intentions, his friends 
consented to the proposal, and permitted him to leave Scotland. Of 
this singular expedition, and of his subsequent history during several 
years, Mr. Buchanan Jong afterwards gave several distinct but con- 
sistent narratives, from which the following account is extracted, 
After briefly mentioning the circumstances which have been previously 
stated respecting his education and studies, and the scheme which he 
had devised for effecting his departure from his native country and 
friends, and his intended travels upon the continent, Mr. Buchanan 
suggests the obvious question, how he was to accomplish such a plan, 
destitute as he was of pecuniary resources. ‘To this he replies, that 
the greater his difficulties were, the more romantic weuld bis tour 
appear ; and then proceeds as follows. 

‘¢ « Thad the example of the celebrated Dr. Goldsmith before me, 
‘who travelled through Europe on foot, and supported himself by 
‘ playing on his flute. I could play a little ou the violin, and on this 
‘I relied for occasional support during my long and various travels, 

© «Tn August 1787, having put on plain clothes, becoming my 
‘ apparent situation, I left Edinburgh on foot with the intention of 
‘ travelling to London, and thence to the continent : that very violin 
‘ which I now have, and the case which contains it, I had under my 
‘arm, and thus [travelled onward. After I had proceeded some 
‘ days on my journey, and had arrived at a part of the country where 
‘ I thought I could not be known, I called at gentlemen’s houses, and 
‘ farm-houses, where I was in general kindly lodged. ‘They were 
‘ very well pleased with my playing reels to them, (for I played them 
‘better than [ can now,) and I sometimes received five shillings, 
‘sometimes half acrown, and sometimes nothing but my dinner. 
‘ Wherever I went people seemed to be struck a little by my appear- 
‘ ance, particularly if they entered into conversation with me. They 
‘ were often very inquisitive, and I was sometimes at a loss what to 
‘say. I professed to be a musician travelling through the country 
‘for his subsistence ; but this appeared very strange to some, and 
‘ they wished to know where I obtained my learning ; for sometimes 
‘ pride, and sometimes accident, would call forth expressions, in the 
‘course of conversation, which excited their surprise. I was often 
‘ invited to stay for some time ata particular place ; but this I was 
‘ afraid of, lest might be discovered. It wasneara month, J believe, 
‘ before I arrived on the borders of England, and in that time many 
‘ singular occurrences befel me. I once or twice met persons whom [ 
‘had known, and narrowly escaped discovery. Sometimes I had 
‘nothing to eat, and had no where to rest at night ; but, notwith- 
‘standing, I kept steady to my purpose, and pursued my journey. 
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‘ Before, however, I reached the borders of England, I would 
‘ gladly bave returned ; but I could not: the die was cast ; my pride 
‘would have impelled me tosuffer death, I think, rather than to 
‘ have exposed my folly ; and I pressed forward. 

<« «When I arrived at Newcastle, I felt tired of my long journey, 
‘and found that it was indeed hard to live on the benevolence of 
‘others: I therefore resolved to proceed to London by water; for I 
€ did not want to travel in my own country, but on the continent. 

«© ¢T accordingly embarked in a collier at North Shields, and 
‘sailed for London. On the third nightof the voyage we were in 
‘ danger of being cast away, during a gale of wind; and then, for 
‘ the first time, I began to reflect seriously on my situation.’ 

‘© During the violence of the storm, as he afterwards acknowledged 
toa friend, Mr. Buchanan felt as if the judgment of God, as in the 
case of Jonah, was overtaking him ; but, unlike the repenting 
Prophet, no sooner had the tempest of the elements subsided, than 
the agitation of his mind also passed away. He arrived safely in 
London on the second of September : ‘ but by this time,’ he continues, 
in one of the letters referred to, ‘ my spirits were nearly exhausted 
‘by distress and poverty. I now relinquished every idea of going 
‘abroad. I saw such a visionary scheme in its true light, and 
‘resolved, if possible, to procure some situation, as an usher or 
‘clerk, or any employment, whereby I might derive a subsistence : 
‘but I was unsuccessful. I lived some time, in obscure lodgings, 
‘by selling my clothes and books;. for I did not attempt to obtain 
‘ any assistance by my skill in music, lest I should be discovered by 
‘some persons who might know me or my family. I was ina short 
‘time reduced to the lowest extreme of wretchedness and want. 
‘Alas! I had not sometimes bread to eat. Little did my mother 
‘think, when she dreamt, that she saw her son fatigued with his 
‘ wanderings, and oppressed with a load of woe, glad to lie down, 
‘and sleep away his cares ona little straw, that her dream was so 
‘near the truth! What a reverse cf fortune was this! A few 
‘months before, I lived in splendour and happiness! But even in 
‘ this extremity of misery my eyes were not opened, I saw indeed 
‘my folly, but lsaw not my sin: my pride even then was unsub- 
‘dued, and I wasconstantly anticipating scenes of future grandeur, 
‘and indulging myself in the pleasures of the imagination. 

«© © After I had worn out many months in this misery, observing 
* one day an advertisement ina newspaper, fora ‘ clerk to an attorney,’ 
* I offered myself, and was accepted. I was much liked, and soon 
‘made friends. I then obtained a better situation with another 
‘gentleman in the law, and, lastly, engaged with a solicitor of 
‘respectable character and connections in the city, with whom IL 
‘remained nearly three years. During all this time lL had sufficient 
‘allowance to appear asa gentleman ; my desire for going abroad 
‘ gradually abated, and I began to think that I should make the law 
‘my profession for life. But during a great part of this time I cor- 
“respended with my friends in Scotland, as from abroad, writing 
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‘ very rarely, but always giving my mother pleasing accoants of my 
* health and situation.’ ’ 


It would be tedious to go through Mr. Buchanan’s progress 
in repentance and conversion ; suffice to say, that so awfully 
was he alarmed about his state before God, that he addressed 
to the late Rev. Mr. Newton, Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
an anonymous letter, which begat an acquaintance between 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Buchanan, that terminated only with the 
death of the worthy Rector, It is very likely that the eminent 
piety and exemplary life of Mr. Newton tended greatly to give 
Mr. Buchanan a favourable opinion of the godliness to be 
found in the church of England; yet this step was directly the 
result of a strong convictien that ‘the faith of Christ is the faith 
of our church, that her worship is according to the spirit of 
the New Testament, and that her discipline corresponds to the 
practice of the Apostles. 

It appears by one of his letters, that Mr. Buchanan 


** Had a short time before been introduced by the kindness of his 
friend to the notice of a gentleman, to whose munificent patronage 
he was afterwards indebted for the means of accomplishing the 
prevailing desire of his heart, in entering upon the ministry of the 
Gospel in the church of England. This was the late Mr. Henry 
Thornton ; who, to talents of a superior order, and to various and 
extensive acquirements, devoted during a laborious and honourable 
course to the most important duties of public life, united a warm and 
enlightened attachment to genuine Christianity; which, while it 
formed the basis of his religious character, not only supplied the 
rule and the motives of his general conduct, but prompted bim, in 
an especial manner, to support with calm and steady zeal, whatever a 
remarkably sound and vigorous understanding deemed calculated to 
promote the glory of God, and the present and future happiness of 
his fellow creatures. It was to this distinguished person that Mr. 
Buchanan, happily for himself and for others, was now made kuown 
and recommended. Mr. Newton had been largely indebted to the 
friendship and patronage of the excellent father of this gentleman, 
and juslly thought, that he could not render a more important service 
to his young friend, or one which might eventually be more useful 
to the world, than by introducing him tothe son ; who, with higher 
mental powers, inherited that enlarged and generous spirit of benc- 
volence, which had associated, in almost every mind, the name of 
Thornton, with that of philanthropy and Christian charity. 

« he liberal education which Mr. Bachanan had already received, 
and his advanced age as a student, naturally led his friends to wish 
that it might be practicable to obtain ordination for him witbout so 
long a preparation as a residence at an English University for a degree 
would reguire. The Bishop, however, to whom an application was 
made for this purpose, discouraged any such plan, and it was accord- 
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ingly abandoned. It was afterwards thought, that holy orders might 
be procured for Mr, Buchanan at an early period, on the condition of 
his going abroad; and Mr. Thornton desired him to consider, 
whether his health would allow him to accept the chaplaincy of the 
colony at Sierra Leone. To this proposal, after requesting Mr, 
Newton's advice, he signified his cordial assent; but, for reasons 
which do not appear, this design was also relinquished. For a short 
time, the mind of Mr. Buchanan seems to have been somewhat 
depressed by the failure of these attempis. 

«« * Notwithstanding,’ he says, at the close of the letter last 
quoted, ‘ your endeavours in my behalf, I have little expectation that 
‘you willsucceed, Providence, I think, has a few more trials and 
‘difficulties for me to encounter, before I am led into so pleasant a 
‘ path ; and | know that they are needful to make me more humble 

‘* He felt, too, the absence of his paternal friend and guide, and 
looked around among his acquaintance fur a companion, in vain. 
‘IT have but one serious friend,’ he observes, ‘ and him I only see 
‘once in a week or fortnight. Nextto the blessing of communion 
‘with God on earth, must surely be the society -* his children. 
‘Yet I shall not complain, if I can enjoy the furmer privilege ; fur 
' then, Ille solus turéa ertt' 

Amidst these discouraging circumstances, however, Mr. Bu- 
dais assures his venerable Correspondent, that he was never so 
truly happy in his life, having been guided into ‘the way of peace,’ 
relying ou the direction of divine Providence, and being animated 
by * the hope set before him.’ 

‘« But it was not long before the kindness of the generous patron 
to whom he had been introduced, opened to him a prospect which 
his most sanguine expectations bad never ventured to auticipie : 
instead of any further attempt to obtain ordination for him under bis 
present circumstances, Mr. Thoraton determined to send him tothe 
University of Cambridge at his own expense ; that he might thus 
enter the church with every possible advantage, and be prepared fora 
higher and more extensive sphere of usefulness than any for which he 
could otherwise be qualified. ‘This resolution was scarcely ‘less 
honourable to the character of Mr. Buchanan than to the liberality of 
his patron ; whose discriminating judgment aitorded no slight pre- 
sumption in favour of any ove to whom his protection was extended, 
and whose penetration was in the present instance amply justified by 
the event.” 

‘© Mr. Buchanan was ordained a deacon on Sunday, the 20:h of 
September, 1795, at Fulham, by the late pious and excellent Bishop 
Porteas. Jnimediately after his admission into holy orders, he 
entered upon his engagement as curate to Mr, Newton, and continued, 
during a few succeeding months, to discharce the huoible and une 
otrusive duties which he had previously so weil deser.bed. 

‘« Early, however, in the year 1796, the friends by whose Chris- 
tian kindness and liberality he bad been introduced into the church, 
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abroad, recurredto the plan which had for some time heen more or 
less in their view, and resolved to endeavour to obtain for him the 
appointment of a chaplain in the service of the East India Company. 
Application was accordingly made to a distinguished Director, Charles 
Grant, Esq. accompanied by such testimonials as amply certified the 
qualifications of Mr. Buchanan for the office to which he was recom- 
mended. Of these it may be proper to insert copies, more particularly 
as they may tend to accredit the judgment as well asthe zeal which 
led tothe appointment in question. The first is from the President 
and Fellows of Queen’s College, Cambridge.” 

‘* The testimonial of the venerable Bishop Porteus is equally 
satisfactory as to that part of Mr. Buchanan’s qualifications which 
came more immediately under his Lordship’s notice.” 

«* In consequence of these various testimonies to his abilities as a 
scholar, his attainments as a divine, and his general character for 
temperate and well-directed zeal forthe honour of God, and the 
welfare of mankind, Mr. Buchanan was appointed one of the chap- 
Jains to the East India Company on Wednesday, March 30, 1796. 
When introduced to the Court of Directors for the purpose of taking 
the oaths usual upon similar occasions, he was addressed by the 
Chairman, the late Sir Stephen Lushington, on the importance of 
his office, and onthe duties imposed on a minister of religion in 
India ; and so lively a recollection did he retain of this unexpected 
but very laudable charge, that he more than once referred to itin the 
course of his future life. He thus mentions the address of the 
honourable Chairman many years after it had been delivered. 

«« « The venerable Baronet observed, that French principles were 
‘ sapping the foundations of Christianity and of social order ; and he 
‘earnestly inculcated on me the duty of defending and promoting 
‘ the principles of the Christian religion by every proper means. I 
‘was much affected by the solemnity of the occasion, and by the 
‘ energy and feeling with which the address was delivered : and the 
‘ subject of the charge itself made a great impression on my mind, 
‘ particularly when meditating on it afterwards, during my voyage.’ 

‘* Soon after the appointnent of Mr. Buchanan to India, he 
received Priest’s orders from the Bishop of London; and in the 
month of May went down to Scotland, in order at once to revisit his 
family, and again take leave of them previously to his approaching 
voyage to India.” 

«© Thus recommended and accredited, Mr. Buchanan left London 
for Portsmouth on Saturday the 30th of July, and on the 11th of 
August following, he embarked on board the Busbridge East Indiaman, 
commanded by Captain Dobree, and sailed for Bengal. During the 
course of his extensive voyage, Mr. Buchanan was diligently em- 
ployed in acquiring useful knowledge, and in endeavouring to promote 
the improvement of his various companions and fellow-passengers.” 

‘« His diary of the voyage, the lossof which we must have fre- 
quent occasion to Jament, doubtless recorded many particulars which 
might have gratified and instructed us, A few memoranda, however, 
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only remain. Onthe 18th of November, some weeks later than he 
bad expected, the fleet arrived at the Cape of Good Hope. On the 
10th ef December it again sailed, and reached Madras on the 17th 
of February ; and onthe 10th of March, Mr. Buchanan landed at 
Calcutta, two days before the completion of the 31st year of his 
age. 

er On his arrival atthe capital of the British possessions in India, 
he was hospitably received by the Rev. Mr. Brown, and resided for a 
short time in his family. He then took a house in Durrumlollah, 
where, however, he continued but two months, being at the end of 
that time appointed chaplain at Barrackpore, a military station about 
sixteen miles above Calcutta.” | 

‘© Though Mr. Buchanan’s retirement at Barrackpore did. not, 
however, admit of very active employment in the duties of his 
ministry, it afforded hitm a valuable opportunity for private study, 
which he diligently and successfully improved. 

‘* His common-place books at this period evince the same laudable 
desire of increasing his store of useful knowledge, which we have 
already witnessed. Some remarks in one of them proves his anxiety 
to fortify himself against the dangers of worldly society, to which he 
was then considerably exposed, and to attain the important art of 
living ‘in and out of the world at the same time,’ of ‘ using this 
‘ world as not abusing it.” Upon this point he quotes a passage from 
Mr. Addison, which appears to express the object he was himself 
endeavouring to attain. ‘ We shall never be able,’ observes that 
sensible and elegant writer, ‘ to live to our satisfaction in the deepest 
‘ retirement, until we learn to live, in some measure, to our satis- 


‘faction, amidst the noise and business of life.’ 


‘* Other parts of the same book contain reflections on the Persian 
language, on the improvement of time, on the value of Christian 
friendship, on purity of conscience, on the propagation of the Gospel, 
and on the happiness of heaven. 

“* The following extract froma letter to Mr. Henry Thornton, 
dated the 25th of July, 1797, gives a pleasing view of one important 
branch of Mr. Buchanan’s studies at Barrackpore. 

** * As the friend of my early studies, you will naturally be desirous 
‘to know in what way they have been continued since my arrival in 
‘india. Iam now proceeding in a work which 1 began when I last 
‘enjoyed retirement, namely, a serious, and,’ I may say, laborious 
‘ examination of the Scriptures in the original tongues. My enquiries 
‘are not so much philological, as practical. The meaning of the 
‘ Holy Spirit in Scripture is the ‘ one thing needful’ for the student : 
‘and I hope it will be the subject of many a joyful ct'gnxe to me. 
‘This severity of investigation reminds me of my mathematical 
‘vigils. Some have considered that interval at College as the most 
‘useful era in the history of the mind. Jt shews what powers of 
‘ application the soul possesses on a subject it loves ; even such appli- 
‘cation as Paul recommends to Timothy, who was engaged in my 
‘ present studies —éy rovress i'eOs* © Exist, ot live in them.’ 
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« ¢ This, Sir, ia a climate which tries the mind like a furnace, 
‘ Deterioration seems inherent in Indian existence. Were God .to 
‘grant me a peculiar blessing, it would be the habit of industry 
‘whilst I remain inthis country. I have observed, in reading the 
‘ lives of the good, that the most eminent were men famed for their 
‘industry. Ihave observed too, that few of them had to encounter 
‘what Boileau calls the dangerous career of wit and genius. The 
‘wisdom of God is shewn in choosing for them that disposition of 
mind which is best suited to a sedulous and humble perusal of bis 
eternal word; for genius hath ever been a foe to industry. 

«© © T have a Moonshee in the house to instruct me in the Hindos- 
tanee and Persian langunges. Not knowing what may be the 
‘ purpose of God concerning me, J have thought it my duty to attend 
‘ early to the languages of the country ; and to the constitution, civil 
‘ and religious, ot the mixed people in it.’ 

Amidst this diligent improvement of his retirement at Barack- 
pore, Mr. Buchanan entered with lively interest into every thing 
around him connected with real religion, and embraced with much 
warmth of feeling every occasion which presented itself, either of 
kindness or of service.” 


_ 


a 


Mr. Buchanan thus describes, in a letter to one of his Cam- 
bridge friends, the grandeur of English life in India. 


«¢ € To live in the first circle in India is to live at court. There is 
‘nearly the same dignity of etiquette, elegance of equipage, and 
‘variety of entertainment. Every lady is handed to table according 
“to her rank ; and—no grace is said. 

«© « What chiefly astonishes an Englishman (I shouid have said a 
* Scotchman) is the profusion of meat on thetables. We sit down to 
‘ hecatombzan feasts, But you will not wonder at this, when you 
‘bear that the price of asheep is but half-a-crown. Wehave no 
‘ drinking here; no Bacchanalian feasts. Wine isadrug. Wherever 
‘ we go, we expect to find what we have at home, plenty of Claret 
‘and Madeira; and he who would think it a compliment to urge 
* another todrink, would be accounted a vulgar fellow, just imported 
‘ from a military mess-room, or a literary combination-room.’ ” 


The character of the Hindoos is thus admirably drawn by 
him in the same letter. 


“* « Must I say something of the natives ? Their general character 
‘ is imbecility of body, and imbecility of mind. Their moral powers 
‘ are and have been for ages in a profound stupor ; and there is seldom 
‘ an instance of their being awakened. A partial attempt,.or rather 
‘experiment, is now making on them by some Christian teachers. 
‘ The Hindoo mind seems at present to be bound by a Satanic spell ; 
‘ and it will require the co-operation of a more than human power to 
‘break it. Butdivine co-operation implies human endeavour. Many 
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‘ages must then elapse before the conversion of India is accom- 
‘ plished. 

‘* ¢ With respect to moral action, the Hindoos pay as little 
‘ attention to their own religion as a rule of life, asthe English do to 
‘theirs. Your profession of the Christian religion is a proverbial jest 
‘ throughout the world. 

ReRRB 

‘¢ «The Hindoo is born blind; but you put out your own eyes. 
‘ Loose principles and sensual indulgence first dim them, and then 
‘the * drop serene’ of the new philosophy quenches the orb. 

‘“* * Aresidence in this country adds much to the personal dignity 
of the European. Here the labour of a multitude is demanded for 
the comfort of one : and it is not so much demanded as voluntarily 
‘given. In no other country can we so well sce the homage which 
maiter gives to mind. Generally, however, it is but the homage 
which black pays to white. This is the grand argument for keeping 
the Hindoos in a state of mental depression. The hyperborean 
‘ Scotchaian, broiling under a perpendicular sun, needs some levamina 
‘ laterum ; aud the state of the Hindoo minds is admirably calculated 
‘ to take care of our Lodies. 

«“ € You know the character of the Hindoo superstition. It is 
‘ lascivious and bloody. I know no epithet that embraces so much of 
‘it as either of these two. Of the first [shall say nothing : I shal! 
‘ not pollute the page witha description of their caprine orgies in the 
‘interior of their temples, nor the emblems engraved on the 
‘ exterior. 

«* « Their scenes of blood are not less revolting tothe humane 
‘mind. Human sacrifice is not quite abolished. The burning of 
‘ women iscommon ; I have witnessed it more than once. 

‘© * This power of self-sacrifice is given them from insensibility of 
mind, and from that alone. Just asachild may be persuaded to 
plunge into danger which infant reason cannot sce, so the Hindoo, 
of childish capacity, is persuaded to destroy his existence; he views 
neither death nor life in their true light. 

«© ¢ All comparison, therefore, between the fortitude of the Chris- 
‘tian martyr and the madness of the Hindoo is nugatory and absurd.” 
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Cn the 3d of April, 1799, Mr. B. married Miss Mary 
Whish, third daughter of the Rev. Richard Whish, then 
Rector of Northwold, in Norfolk. 


‘* Upon this interesting event, it may be best toallow Mr. Bu- 
chanan to speak, as usual, for himself. He thus writes to Mr. 
Newton about two months after his marriage. 

‘© © Miss Mary Whish, and her elder sister,’ (afterwards married 
to Major Prole,) ‘ came out to India about five months ago, with 
‘their aunt Mrs. Sandys, wife of Captain Sandys, commissary of 
‘stores in Calcutta, The younger of these Jadies was so much dis- 
‘gusted with the dissipation of India, that she would gladly have 
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‘ returned single to England. I did not see her till two months after 
‘her arrival. But we had not been long acquainted before she con- 
‘ fessed, that she had found a friend who could reconcile her to India, 
* I did not expect that I should have ever found in this country a young 
‘woman whom I could so much approve. Mrs. Buchanan is not 
“yet nineteen. She has had avery proper education formy wife. 
‘ She has docility of disposition, sweetness of temper, and a strong 
‘ passion for retired life. 

“« ¢ She is religious as far as her knowledge goes, and her knowledge 
‘ is as great as I suppose yours or mine was at her age. Our marriage 
‘ was sanctioned by the approbation of all who knew her, and who 
‘ knew me.” 

‘* During the first six months of the year 1800, the plan of a 
collegiate institution had been formed by Lord Mornington, (who, in 
consequence of the splendid successes of his policy in the Mysore, 
had been created Marquis Wellesley,) for the purpose of promoting 
the literary improvement of the younger civil servants of the Company. 
This important measure, in the arrangement and conduct of which 
Mr. Buchanan was so essentially concerned, he thus mentioned in the 
morth of June in a letter to Mr. Grant. 

** ¢ Lord Wellesley is at present engaged in founding a College for 
‘the instruction of the young civil servants in eastern literature and 
‘ general learning. He desired me to draw out a sketch of the consti- 
‘ tution of the College; which I did. And now Mr. Barlow has 
‘instructed me to draw up a minute as a justification of the measure. 
“ Lord Wellesley proposes that Mr. Brown should be the Provost of 
‘ the College ; and he is certainly the fittest man in Calcutta for that 
‘ office. I had him in my mind when drawing up the duties of 
‘ Provost. There will be about eight or ten professors. No pro- 
‘ motion in the service, but through the medium of this institution. 
‘ The students to remain at College for three or five years. Prizes 
‘and honours to be proposed for those who distinguish themselves, 
*‘ and degrees to be taken to qualify for certain offices.’ ” 

‘“* On the 18th of August, 1800, the College of Fort William, 
which had been virtually in operation since the 4th of May, was 
formally established by a minute in council, in which the Governor 
General detailed at length his reasons for such an institution. The 
important part which Mr. Buchanan took in the formation and sub- 
sequent conduct of that establishment will sufficiently justify the 
following brief abstract of the able and interesting document referred 
to. 

“‘ The British possessions in India, said his Lordship, now con- 
stitute one of the most extensive and populous empires in the world. 
The immediate administration of the government of the various 
provinces and naticns composing this empire, is principally confided 
to the European civil servants of the East India Company. Upon 
them, in consequence, devolve the duties of dispensing justice to 
millions of people of various languages, manners, usages, and reli- 
gions ; of administering a vast and complicated system of revenue 
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throughout districts, equal in extent to some of the most considerable 
kingdoms in Europe; and of maintaining civil order in one of the 
most populous and litigious regions of the world. They can, there- 
fore, no longer be considered as the agents of a commercial concern : 
they are in fact the ministers and officers of a powerful sovereign, and 
must be viewed in that capacity, with a reference, not to their nominal, 

but to their real occupations. Their education should consequently 
be founded in a general knowledge of those branches of literature 
and science, which form the basis of the education of persons destined 
to similar offices in Europe. To this foundation should be added an 
intimate acquaintance with the history, languages, customs, and 
manners of the people of India, with the Mohammedan and Hindoo 
codes of law and religion, and with the political interests and relations 
of Great Britain in Asia. They should be regularly instructed in the 
principles and system which constitute the foundation of that wise 
code of regulations and laws enacted by the Governor General in 
council, for the purpose of securing to the people of this empire the 
benefit of the ancient and established laws of the country, administered 
in the spirit of the British constitution. Finally, their early habits 
should be so formed, as to establish in their minds such solid foundations 
of industry, prudence, integrity, and religion, as should effectually 
guard them against those temptations and corruptions with which the 
nature of the climate, and the peculiar depravity of the people of 
India, will surround and assail them in every station, especially upon 
their first arrival in that country. ‘The early discipline of the service 
should be calculated to counteract the defects of the climate and the 
vices of the people, and to form a natural barrier against habitual 
indolence, dissipation, and licentious indulgence ; the spirit of emu- 
lation in honourable and useful pursuits should be kindled and kept 
alive by the continual prospect of distinction and reward, of profit 
and honour ; nor should any precaution be relaxed in India which is 
deemed necessary in England, to furnish a sufficient supply of men, 
qualified to fill the high offices of the state, with credit to themselves, 
and with advantage to the public. 

“‘ It would be unnecessary, continued Lord Wellesley, in the 
document referred to, toenter into any examination of facts, to prove 
that no system of education, study, or discipline now exists, either 
in Europe or in India, founded on the principles, or directed to the 
objects, before described. His Lordship, however, proceeded to 
review the course through which the junior civil servants of the East 
India Company then entered upon the important duties of their 
respective stations ; and the result of this examination tended to 
prove, that the actual state of the Company’s civil service in India 
was far removed from perfection or efficiency, and that the cause of 
this defect was to be found principally, if not exclusively, in the 
pnt education of the junior civil servants, and in the insufficient 

discipline of the early stages of the service. 

‘To reply to the general argument, which might be adduced to 
disprove the necessity of any new institution, on the ground, that the 
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service of the East India Company had, through along period of 
years, always furnished men equal to the exigency of the occasion, it 
was contended, that extraordinary combinations of human affairs, 
wars, revolutions, and all those unusual events which form the marked 
features and prominent characters of the history of mankind, naturally 
bring to light talents and exertions adapted to such emergencies. But 
that it must never be forgotten, that the successive efforts of the per- 
sonages thus raised up, and the final result of various revolutions and 
wars, had imposed upon the East India Company the arduous and 
sacred trust of governing a great empire; that duty, policy, and 
honour required that it should not be administered as a temporary and 
precarious acquisition, but as a permanent succession ; and that in 
this view its internal government should not be Jeft to depend on the 
success of individual or accidenta! merit, struggling against the defects 
of established institutions; but should be so ordered as to secure a 
constant, steady, and regular supply of able magistrates, wise and 
honest judges, and skilful statesmen, properly qualified to conduct 
the ordinary movements of its administration. 

«* An additional motive for such an institution as was then meditated 
was derived from the acknowiedged fact, that at this period the 
erroneous and pestilent principles of the French revolutionary school 
had reached the minds of some individuals in the service of the Com- 
pany in India ; and that the state, as weli of political as religious 
opinions, had been in some degree unsettled. An institution, there- 
fore, tending to fix and establish sound and correct principles of 
religion and government in the minds of the junior servants of the 
Company at an early period of life, was the best security that could 
be provided for the stability of the British power in India. 

“© After discussing the practicability of forming any adequate estab- 
lishment in England for the purpose of duly educating such a body 
of men as had been described, and determining that it could not 
be obtained otherwise than in India, the Governor General concluded 
by declaring, that a College was by this minute in council founded at 
Fort William, for the better instruction of the junior civil servants of 
the Company in such branches of literature, science, and knowledge, 
as might be deemed necessary to qualify them for the discharge of the 
duties of the different offices constituted for the administration of the 
government of the British possessions in the East Indies. 

‘© The general reasons upon which the Marquis Wellesley proceeded 
in the formation of this important institution, must be admitted to be 
characterized by the soundest views of a liberal and enlightened policy. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the extent or detailed 
arrangement of the establishment, there can scarcely be any as to 
the principles upon which it was founded. The success, too, of the 
insiitution, as will be hereafter seen, fully justified the wisdom of the 
original plan, and reflects the highest honour on its distinguished author. 

‘€ The immediate government of the College was vested in a 
Provost and Vice-Provost, and three other officers, to whose noiice 
every part of the private conduct of the students, their expenses, 
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their connections, their manners, and morals, were to be subject. 
Professorships were established in the languages chiefly spoken and used 
in the different provinces of India, in Hindoo and Mohammedan law, 
in the regulations and laws enacted at the several presidencies for the 
civil government of the British territories, in political economy, and 
particalarly the commercial institutions and interests of the East India 
Company, and in various branches of literature and science. There 
was also to be a considerable establishment of learned natives attached 
to the College ; some of whom were to be employed in teaching the 
students, others in making translations, and others in composing 
original works in the oriental tongues. 

‘¢ The excitements to exertion in the College of Fort William were 
of the highest and most effective nature ; and its moral, economical, 
and religious disqpline, such as was admirably calculated to promote 
all thatis virtuous, dignified, and useful in civil society. This latter 
most important branch of the institution was, in an especial manner, 
confided to the Provost and Vice-Provost, who were thus’ honourably 
introduced to the public notice by its noble founder. 

‘« « Fortunately,’ observes his Lordship, ‘ for the objects of the 
‘ institution, the Governor General has found at Calcutta two clergy- 
‘men of the church of England, eminently qualified to discharge the 
‘duties of Provost and Vice-Provost. To the former office he has 
‘appointed Mr. Brown, the Company's first chaplain, and to the 
‘ Jatter Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Brown's character must be well known 
‘in England, and particularly so to some members of the Court of 
‘ Directors ; it is in every respect such as to satisfy the Governor 
‘ General, that his views, in this nomination, will not be disappointed. 
‘ He has also formed the highest expectations from the abilities, learne 
‘ ing, temper, and morals of Mr. Buchanan, whose character is also well 
‘known in England, and particularly to Dr. Porteus, Bishop of 
‘London, and to Dr. Milner, Master of Queen’s College in the 
‘ University of Cambridge.’ 

«© A body of statutes was afterwards compiled and promulgated 
by Marquis Wellesley, which regulated the admission of students 
and professors, the lectures, exercises, examinations, and public 
disputations, and every other branch of the College business. The 
office of the Provost, and, virtually, of the Vice-Provost, was 
expressed in the foliowing terms. 

‘© ¢ Tt shall be the peculiar province and sacred dary of the Provost 
‘governing the College at Fort William, to guard the moral and 
‘religious interests of the institution ; and vigilantly to superintend 
‘ the conduct and principles of al] its members. 

‘€ © Divine service shall be performed in the College Chapel at such 
‘ times as the Provost shall appoint.’ 

‘* Provision was also made by the statutes for applying the internal 
authority of the superior officers of the College, to strengthen and 
confirm within our eastern possessions the attachment of the civil 
servants of the Company to the laws and constitution of Great 
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Britain, and to maintain and uphold the Christian religion in that 


_ quarter of the globe.” 


‘“* Although Mr. Brown, as the senior chaplain of the Presidency, 
accepted the office of Provost, and in both capacities was zealous and 
indefatigable in his endeavours to promote the interests of religion in 
Calcutta, the superintendance and practical government of the College 
rested upon Mr. Buchanan. Occasional notices occur in these ime 
perfect records, of the books in which he lectured during different 
terms, as well asof his sermons. Homer and Virgil, Longinus and 
Demosthenes, Terence and Juvenal, Livy, Horace, and Xenophon, 
are among the authors enumerated as occupying the attention of the 
students of Fort William. Independently of his lectures in these and 
other classical writers, Mr. Buchanan's memoranda notice frequent 
communications with Lord Wellesley, and the council cf the College, 
upon points of internal discipline and arrangement, the composition 
of various public orders, letters, and other papers and documents, 
the revision of College essays, and books connected with the institution, 
and attendances at the terminal examinations, disputations, and sub- 
sequent distribution inte classes, of the students. 

‘¢ The time necessarily employed in these multiplied Jabours, in 
maintaining a correspondence in India and Europe, and in visits of 
ceremony, friendship, or charity, and among the latter some are 
mentioned to the orphan and other schools in and near Caleutta, will 
suffice to prove, that no sooner were these opportunities of active 
service and usefulness presented to Mr. Buchanan, than he embraced 
them with a degree of ardour, diligence, and perseverance, which 
reflects the highest honour on his principles and his practice.” 

‘* The appointment of the superior officers of the College was 
notified in a Calcutta gazette extraordinary on the 20th of September, 
1800, though they were not formerly admitted to their offices till the 
24th of April following. Towards the close of the former year an 
advertisement was published in different parts of India, announcing 
the establishment of the College, and inviting men of learning and 
kuowledge, moulvies, pundits, and moonshees, to Calcutta, for the 
purpose of submitting to an examination with a view to the choice of 
some as teachers in the College. About fifty natives, and subsequently 
a larger number, were in consequence attached to it. 

‘* Lectures in the Arabic, Hindostanee, and Persian languages, 
commenced in the month of November, 1800 ; and the first regular 
term opened on the 6th of February following.” 


Mrs. Buchanan’s health had been long very delicate, and 
accordingly, on the 25th of July, 1801, she embarked for 
England, taking with her their eldest daughter, Charlotte, and 
leaving the youngest, Augusta, then not quite six months old, 
with Mr. Buchanan. Her voyage was stormy, and otherwise 
perilous and painful; but she reached her native country in 
safety on the 18th of February, 1802. 

The most substantial proof of the practical influence of Mr. 
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Buchanan’s principles, and of the sincerity of the religious 
professions and purposes which precede it, is to be found in the 
following extract from one of his letters to Mrs. Buchanan. 


«« ¢ By the last ships I sent four hundred pounds to Mr. H. Thorn- 
‘ton; being the amount of his expense on my account at College 
‘for four years, at one hundred pounds per annum. He never 
‘ expected that I should repay hina: but God has put it in my power, 
‘ and therefore it is my duty. 

‘€ € T told himI only sent it back to the fountain, from whence it 
‘ would probably soon flow again in some act of benevolence. 

*« € Talso told him, that I meant to devote five hundred pounds for 
‘ the support of a young man at the University, of religious character 
‘ and good ability, who might be in poor circumstances ; and whom 
‘he, or Mr. Newton, or Dr. Milner, President of Queen’s College, 
‘ should select. At the same time I remitted an order on Messrs. 
‘ Boehm and Co. to Mr. T. for paying the sum of one hundred and 
‘ twenty-five pounds per annum, by half yearly instalments, for this 
‘ purpose : and I expressed a wish that the young man might prove an 
* honour to the Gospel, and become an useful labourer in his Master's 
* yineyard. 

«« « While it is in my power, I wish to do some good thing for the 
‘ Gospel of my blessed Lord. I may soon becalled hence. May I 
‘ be able to devote my heart to his glory while I stay ! 

<< © May we be grateful stewards of God's blessings, so abundant 
‘and anlooked for! And may we continue daily to remember the 
‘wonderful way in which we have been led from our early years to 
© this day !’ 

«* Various motives might have suggested to many men, possessed of 
lucrative appointments, the propriety of restoring to a patron the 
sum which might have been expended in preparing them for their 
stations. Such a step, however, might not have been distinguished 
by promptness, and still less by any act of spontaneous liberality. In 
both these respects, the conduct of Mr. Buchanan was of a very 
elevated and generous character. It wasbut a short time that he had 
enjoyed an abundant income ; he had already two children, for whom 
he could as yet have made but very little provision ; he was affording 
a liberal allowance to his mother ; his own health was precarious, and 
that of his wife was subjecting him tothe expense of a voyage to 
England, with a view to her return to India; the principal source of 
his emoluments was of an uncertain nature, and had, in fact, though 
then unknown to him, been already considerably diminished. Gra- 
titude, however, to bis earthly benefactor, and love to his divine 
Lord and Master, induced him, notwithstanding many plausible 
Motives at least to defer his purpose, at once to discharge a debt of 
kindness, and to fulfill a truly Christian design; and under these 
impressions he communicated to Mr. Thornton the arrangement which 
has been already detailed.” 

«* While the members of the College of Fort William were 
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zealously and successfully occupied in the prosecution of their labours, 
the Governor General in council, on the 15th of June 1802, received 
with the utmost concern the commands of the Court of Directors for 
the immediate abolition cf that important institution. On the 22d 
following, Lord Wellesley communicated this despatch to Mr. Bu- 
chanan, who, in common with every other friend of the College, 
deeply lamented this unexpected determination ; and directed him to 
consider of a reply to the reasons upon which it was professedly 
grounded. Concerning the share which he might have had in that 
which was shortly afterwards produced, it is unnecessary to enquire. 
The Governor General was at all times fully competent to the defence 
of his own measures, though he probably availed himself of the 
talents and information of those around him, upon every great question. 
It is sufficient to observe, that in a letter to the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, dated the 5th of August 1802, characterized by 
the same ability which had distinguished his minute in council, Mar- 
quis Wellesley submitted to the Court a general view of the principles 
by which his conduct had been regulated relative to the establishment 
of the College, and of the measures which he had pursued, on what 
his Lordship termed, the present ‘ most painful and afflicting occa- 
sion.” 

“‘ Early in the year 1803, Marquis Wellesley presided at the 
second annual disputations of the students of the College at Fort 
William, The-subjects were the advantages of the British Govern- 
ment to the natives of India, the burning of Hindoo widows, and 
the distribution of Hindoos into castes. D.clamations were also 
pronounced for the first time inthe Arabic language. After the 
degrees of honour had been conferred, and the prizes and rewards 
for proficiency both in oriental and classical learning had been distri- 
buted, the noble visitor delivered a very dignified and eloquent speech, 
in which he declared, in the most public and solemn manner, that 
the institution had answered his most sanguine hopes and expectations ; 
that its beneficial operation had justified the principles of its original 
foundation ; and that the administration and discipline of the College 
had been conducted with honour and credit to the character and spirit 
of the institution, and with great advantage to the public service. 
Essays on the Mohammedan conquests and government in India, and 
on the restoration of learning in the East, by several of the students, 
were afterwards published, together with the preceding disputations 
and declamations, in the second volume of the ‘ Piimita@ Orien- 
tales.” 

‘© It was in the summer of this yearthat Mr. Buchanan first 
thought of proposing certain subjects of prize composition, connected 
with the civilization and moral improvement of India, to the Univer- 
sitiesof the United kingdom. With this laudable intention he waited 
on the Governor General, and having obtained his Lordship’s appro- 
bation of the plan, he on the 20th of October despatched letters to 
the Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of Oxtord and 
Cambridge, of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrew's, and Aberdeen, 
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to the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and to the head masters 
of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, and the Charter-House Sghools, 
containing the following proposals. For the best essay in English 
prose on ‘ the best means of extending the blessings of civilization 
‘ and true religion among the sixty millions, inhabitants of Hindostan, 
‘subject to British authority ;’ in each University, one hundred 
pounds. For the best English Poem on ‘ the revival of letters in the 
‘ East,’ sixty pounds. For the best Latin ode or poem on ‘ Colle- 
‘ gium Bengalense,’ twenty-five pounds; and the same sum for the 
best Greek ode on ‘ TsvicSw 953.’ The sum of fifty pounds each for 
the best Latin and Greek poems was offered to the successful candidate 
at each of the public schools. No less a sum tlian sixteen hundred 
aod fifty pounds was thus appropriated by Mr. Buchanan to this bene- 
vulent and patriotic purpose. The unusual nature and munificent 
extent of his offers induced some to suppose, either that they were 
not made simply at his own suggestion and responsibility, or that be 
must have been actuated by motives of ostentation and vanity, With 
respect to the proposals themselves, they undoubted!y originated solely 
with Mr. Buchanan, and were supported exclusively by his owa 
liberality.” 

‘* The College of Fort William, according to the regulation o€ 
Lord Wellesley, in obedience to the decision of the Court of Directors, 
was to close onthe 3ist of December, 1803. It was, however, a 
very gratifying circumstance to the frieads of that institution, that oa 
3d of January 1804, a despatch announced to the Governor General 
the determination of the Court, that the College should for the 
present continue on its original footing. The busiaess and examinations 
_f the students accordingly proceeded in their usual train, or rather 
with additional spirit. 

‘* “An example of idleness,’ says Mr. Buchanan ina letter toa 
friend, ‘isarare thing. The appointments to the service continue 
‘to be made according to the College list, that is, according to 
* merit.” 

‘© The annual disputations in the oriental languages were held thas 
year onthe 20th of September, in the presence of the Governor 
General, accompanied, as usual, by the principal officers of the 
Presidency, with the addition, on this occasion, of Soliman Aga, 
the envoy from Bagdad. The subjects of the disputations were, 
‘the Shanscrit, as the parent language of India,’ in Hindostanee ; 
‘ the figurative sense of the Poems of Hafiz,’ in Persian ; * the utility 
‘of translations of the best works extant in the Shanscrit into the 
‘popular languages of Iadia,’ in Bengalee ; and, in Arabic, ‘ the 
‘importance of the Aradic to a graramatical knowledge of the Per- 
‘sian language.’ A declamation was afterwards pronounced in Shan- 
scrit, for the first time, by one of the stadents ; which was followed 
by a speech in the same language by the Rev. Mr. Carey, the Moderator 
and Professor. 

«* Prizes were at the same time awarded for the best English essays 
on ‘the utility of the Persian language in India,’ on ‘ the progress 
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‘ of civilization in India under the British government,’ and on ‘ the 
‘ decline and fall of the Mohammedan empire in India.’ Honorary 
rewards of books were also adjudged tothe best proficients in the 
Greek and Latin classics, and in the French language. 

‘* The several compositions of this year were afterwards published 
in the third volume of the ‘ Primitize Orientales.’ 

‘‘ In the speech with which Marquis Wellesley closed the pro- 
ceedings of the day, his Lordship declared, that in each successive 
year the standard of comparative merit had been progressive in the 
highest classes of the College, and expressed his cordial eatisfaction 
at the proficiency and good conduct of the students.” 

*¢ The fourth annual disputations in the oriental languages in the 
College of Fort William were held this yearin the month of February, 
in the presence of Marquis Weliesley and the superior members of 
the government. Upon this occasion it was maintained in Hindos- 
tanee, that ‘ the oriental languages are studied with more advantage 
‘in India than in England, and with greater advantage to the public 
‘service. And in Persian, ‘ that that language is of more utility in 
‘the general administration of the British empire in India than the 
‘ Hindostanee.’ In addition to declamations in Bengalee and Arabic, 
one was pronounced for the first time in the Mahratta language. In 
the speech which Lord Wellesley delivered after the distribution of 
the prizes and honorary rewards, his Lordship observed, that the 
general zeal, industry, and spirit of study in the College had not 
declined, notwithstanding the contraction of the sphere of emulation 
and competition by the separation which had now taken place of the 
gentlemen of the establishments of Fort St. George and Bombay. 

*« ¢ Since the last meeting,’ continued his Lordship, ‘ the promotioy 
‘of oriental knowledge in the British service in India has proceeded 
‘ with increased success, by the progress of the studies and labours 
‘ of the gentlemen of this College. 

«© « The attention also of the officers and students of the College 
© appears to have been successfully directed to those important objects 
‘of discipline, regularity, and good order, which formed an essential 
‘ part of my recent admonitions from this place. 

«* ¢ The most eminent and brilliant success in the highest objects 
“of study, will prove an inadequate qualification for the service of 
‘the Company, and of ovr country in India, if the just application 
‘of those happy attainments be not secured by a solid foundation of 
‘ virtuous principles and correct conduct.’ 

«¢ The remainder of this elaborate address is occupied with a strong 
recommendation of the study of the laws and regulations enacted by 
the Governor General in council, introduced by ‘ that great and 
‘ worthy statesman,’ as Lord Wellesley justly styles him, ‘ the Mar- 
€ guis Cornwallis, and improved and extended by succeeding govern- 
‘ments, with the aid of the talents, knowledge, and virtues of Sir 
‘George Barlow,’ for the administration of the British territories 
subject to the Presidency of Bengal. 

« In consequence of the reduction in the extent of the College of 
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Fort Wiliam, referred to in the preceding speech, the Governor 
General thought it expedient, by a minute in council, dated the 30th 
of April, 1805, to declare, that the duties at present committed to the 
Provost and Vice-Provost of the College might be performed in future 
by one officer only, with the designation of Provost. His Excellency, 
however, deemed it to be proper, in consideration, as he was pleased 
to express it, ‘ of the highly meritorious and useful services rendered 
‘to the College by the present Provost and Vice-Provost, Mr. Brown 
‘and Mr. Bachanan,’ to postpone the adoption of this arrangement 
until a vacancy should occur in one of those offices, provided that the 
Honourable the Court of Directors should be pleased to sanction the 
continuance of the allowances to the Provost and Vice-Provost until 
that time.” 

‘“* Towards the end of the year 1804 and the commencement of 
the following year, a considerable degree of opposition to the doctrines 
inculcated by Messrs. Brown and Buchanan had been manifested by 
two or three of the other chaplains of the Presidency. Mr. Buchanan 
was in Consequence induced to preach a serics of discourses on the 
doctrinal Articles of the Church of England. These sermons were of 
a very superior order, and were productive of a corresponding effect, 
in checking the clamour which had given birth to them.” . 

‘** In prosecution of the design which Mr, Buchanan had conceived 
of effectually exciting the public attention in this country to the obliga- 
tions of Great Britain to promote the religious welfare of its oriental 
dominions, and which he had already partially executed by the proposal 
of his first series of prizes, and the publication of his own ‘ Memoir ;’ 
he onthe 4th of June, 1805, addressed to the Vice-Chancellors of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the proposal of the 
following subjects of prize composition in English prose. 

‘€ ¢ 7, The probable design of the divine Providence in subjecting 
‘so large a portion of Asia to the British dominion. 

«* «II. The duty, the means, and the consequences of translating 
‘the Scriptures into the oriental tongues, and of promoting Christian 
‘ knowledge in Asia. 

‘¢ «Il. A brief historic view of the progress of the Gospel in 
‘ different nations, since its first promulgation ; illustrated by maps, 
‘ shewing its luminous tract throughout the world; with chronological 
‘ notices of its duration in pariicular places.’. 

‘« The candidates. were permitted to prefix such title to the proposed 
work as they might think proper; and the munificent prize offered 
by Mr. Buchanan upon this occasion to each University was the sum 
of five hundred pounds. He directed, that the prizes should be 
determined on the 4th of June, 1807, being the anniversary of the 
birth of our venerable Sovereign ; ‘ whose religious example,’ Mr. 
Buchanan added, ‘ had extended its influence to that remote part of 
‘ his empire.” 

‘“ The letters conveying intelligence of these very liberal offers 
were received towards the close of the year. They were soon 
afterwards accepted by both Universities; and the spring of the 
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year 1807 was appointed as the period for the delivery of the prize 
compositions to the judges who were to determine their meri's. 

“* A few days subsequent to the date of these proposals to the 
English Universities, and not long before the departure of Marquis 
Wellesley from Bengal, Mr. Baochanan communicated to his Lord- 
ship his wish to be absent from Calcutta during four months, for the 
benefit of his health, which his residence and lJabours in India had 
considerably impaired; and for the purpose of proceeding to the 
coast of Malabar, with a view of obtaining information relative to 
certain religious objects, which were particularly specified in his 
letter. 

‘* With this request the Governor General signified officially his 
ready compliance ; together with hig entire approbation of Mr. Bu- 
chanan's intended journey. It was added, that the governments of 
Fort St. George and Bombay would be requested to aiiord him every 
assistance, as well in the progress of his journey, by the accommodation 
of the dawk bearers, or other conveyances of government, as in the 
prosecution of his enquiries on the coast of Malabar. 

‘* While Mr. Buchanan was preparing for this important and 
interesting journey, he was, for the present, prevented from fulfilling 
his intentions by a serious illness, the approach of which he first per- 
ceived on the 13th of August. He was wel! enough to meet Lord 
Wellesley at dinner the next day, and on the two following complained 
only of weakness and langour. On the 37tha decided attack of 
fever came on; and on the 1Gth danger was apprehended by his 
physician. 

“* Of this alarming illness, a brief but remarkable memorial has 
been preserved in the handwriting of Mr. Brown, who appears to have 
attended and watched over his valued friend and coadjutor with fra- 
ternal anxiety and affection. ‘The feelings and sentiments of Mr. 
Buchanan at this trying season, as described in the paper alluded to, 
are such as while they may surprise some readers, wiil appear to 
better judges to be the genuine effusions of a pious mind, alive to the 
apprehended solemnities of adying hour. 

“‘ On the evening of the 20th of August, Mr. Buchanan spoke 
much to his friend of his state and views ; teld him that he had been 
looking for his hope in the Bible, and that he had found it inthe 51st 
Psalm, and in the history of the penitentthief upon the cross. He 
at the same time gave directions to Mr. Brown respecting the College, 
his papers, and his affairs. The next day Mr. Buchanan was still 
more strongly impressed with the idea that he shoud not recover. 
Under this persuasion, he mentioned the place in which he wished to 
be interred, made some observations respecting his beoks, and desired 
that his sermons might be published after the arrival of his ‘ Memoir’ 
in India. 

“Mr. Buchanan next adverted to his experience and views as a 
Christian ; declared his entire renunciation of his own merits as 
any ground of acceptance with God, lamented his unprofita thieness, 
and spoke of himself in terms of the decpest humiliiy. He then 
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again referred to the church and tothe college, and suggested various 
hints respecting both. After this he recurred to bis pr sent feelings 
and circumstances. He expressed his fear of living, and his desire of 
being received as the least and lowest of the servants of God. He 
was anxious to glorify Him by his death, and praye1 to be preserved 
from theenemy at the Jast hour, that he might not door say any 
thing to weaken the testimony he had borne to the truth in that place. 
There was nothing, he said, wpon earthy for which he hada wish, 
besides his wife and children ; that she was much before him in expe- 
rimental knowledge, and had been twice on the wing to leave the 
world ; (he knew not, alas! that she had in fact already taken her 
flight !) that his children would be brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord; that if sent to Scotland, they would be 
in the heart of Sunday- schools and of true relig gion ; or that in 
England, the. . .’s, and other friends who feared God, would take 
care of them. After thus speaking of his children, Mr. Buchanan 
alluded to a.painfui letter which he had lately ;eceived from one of 
his correspondents ; and lamented what he cunsidered his unkindness, 
in forbearing to encourage him during the labours of the last five 
years, He then expressed a bope, that his death would prove useful 
to two persons whom he particularly named. 

‘© On the morning of the 22d, Mr. Brown, on entering his sick 
chamber, found him still fixed in his o inion that he s should die, and 
opening his spiritual state to another Christian friend. He then took 
a review of the way in which the Providence of God had led him from 
his earliest years ; and gave his friends a brief sketch of his history : 
the romantic project of his youth ; his residence tn London; his 
conversion to the faith and practice of a real Christian ; his career at 
Cambridge ; his voyage to India; and his comparative banishment 
during the first three years of his residence in that country. At this 
critical period, Mr. Buchanan observed, his call by Lord Wellesley 
to the chaplaincy of the Presidency, and the subsequent establishment 
of the College, had given him an important work to perform; that 
his preaching, indeed, (notwithstanding the specimens which have 
been before given of its ability aad excellence, such was the high 
standard to which he aspired,) bad been unsatisfactory to himself, 
bat that his spiritual labours »nd opportunities in College, though 
desultory, had often afforded him comfort. He added, says Mr, 
Brown, ‘ that I must preach,’ probably tntending his funeral sermon, 
* though he felt himself unworthy to choose a text ; yet that it must 
‘be from these words, ‘ being justified by faith, we have peace with 
‘ God.”’ 

“s ¢ After praying earnestly,’ continues Mr. Brown, ‘ for some 
‘ time, he lay quite still, and then with great es and satisfaction 

‘ said, ‘ what a happy movement ! now | amresigned ; now I desire 
‘not tolive. Iam unworthy of this.” He then spoke ct his hope, 
‘ and said that he could only be saved by grace.’ 

After this conversation, Mr. Buchanan mentioned his wishes 

concerning his funeral and monument, and spoke of his departure 
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from the world as a happy deliverance from the evils which he foresaw 
he should have to encounter, ifhe wereto return to Europe, Alluding 
to his intended journey, which his present illness had prevented, he 
said, ‘ I am now about to travel not an earthly journey, but still to 
‘unknown regions of the Gospel.’ I shall now pass over the heads 
‘of old men labouring usefully for Christ ; and at this early period 
‘be advanced to see what ‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
‘ hath entered into the heart of man to conceive,’ and beho!d discoveries 
‘ of the glory of Christ, ‘ God manifest in the flesh,’ who hath come 
‘to us, and kindly taken us by the hand. He will lift us out of the 
‘ deep waters, and set us at his own right hand. I once saw not the 
‘things I now see 3:1 knew not the Gospel. NowTI pray, that the 
‘ little I have known may be perfected, and that God would complete 
‘ his work on my soul.’ 

“* Mr. Brown adds, that his apparently dying friend was almost 
continually praying in a humble, submissive, patient, and fervent 
tone, for mercy and grace through Jesus Christ; and, with the 
Apostle, that God might be glorified by his Jife or death. 

‘* Such is the interesting and instructive memorial which remains 
of this alarming illness of Mr. Buchanan. While it demonstrates 
the excellence and the solidity of the principles which could thus 
support him, it must surely excite in the mind of every reader a 
conviction of their value, and an earnest desire to possess the same 
consolation in a season of similar trial. 

«© Of the progress of his recovery nothing is particularly recorded. 
The fever appears gradually to have subsided ; and on the 4th of 
September he was so far restored as to be able to remove tc Barrack- 
pore for change of air, and afterwards to Sooksagur, about forty 
miles above Calcutta.” 

“ During the temporary retreat of Mr. Buchanan at Sooksagur, 
for the re-establishment of his health, he was diligently employed in 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldaic studies, with various accompaniments 
of Rabbinical and other commentators. Inthe midst, however, of 
this occupation, he was interrupted by the afflicting intelligence of 
the death of Mrs. Buchanan, This distressing, though in some 
measure expected, event had taken place on the 18th of June, on 


- board the East India ship, in which she was returning to England, off 


the Island of St. Helena.”’ 


In a letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, upon 
the great and important subject of the promotion of Christian 
Knowledge in India, Mr, Buchanan reasons strongly upon the 
comparative indifference which then prevailed in this country, 
relative to the religious interests of India. 


«¢ « Permit me, my Lord, in the name of the few representatives 
* of the English Church in Asia, to offer to your Grace the tribute ot 
‘ affectionate congratulation, and to express our hope that the glory 
‘of the Messtah’s kingdom may be manifested to all nations of the 
‘ earth during the period of your administration, 
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** © Our hope of evangelizing Asia was once founded on the College 
‘of Fort William. But a rude hand hath already touched it ; and 
‘ unless the Imperial Parliament interpose, it will soon be said of this 
‘ great and useful institution, which enlightened a hemisphere of the 

‘ globe, ‘ Fuit [lium et ingens gloria,’ Its name however will remain, 
* for its record is in many languages ; and the good it hath done will 
‘never die, for it hath taught many the way to heaven. Had the 
‘ College of Fort William been cherished at home with the same 
‘ardour with which it was opposed, it might in the period of ten 
‘years have produced translations of the Scriptures into all the 
‘ languages from the borders of the Caspian to the sea of Japan. 


““ © An idea seems to have gone forth in England, that Lord 


& 


Wellesley founded his College merely to instruct the Company's 
writers. Lord Wellesley founded the College of Fort William to 
enlighten the oriental world; to give science, religion, and pure 
morals to Asia, and to confirm in it the British power and dominion, 
sce... Itis the opinion of intelligent men in India, that the 
‘formation of an extensive ecclesiastical establishment is a measure 
‘which, during the present revolutions of Europe, will tend greatly 
‘toconfirm our dominion. It is certain that nothing would more 
‘alarm the portentous invader of nations, than our taking a ‘ religious 
‘ possession’ of Hindostan. Five hundred respectable clergy of the 
‘ English church, established in our Gentoo cities, would more 
perplex his views of conquest than an army of fifty thousand British 
‘soldiers. The army of fifty thousand would melt away in seven 
‘ years; but the influence of an upright clergyman among the natives 
‘of his district would be permanent. He would be tothem in time 
‘ their mouth and mind, and speak for them peace or war, Friendly 
‘ admonitory, social intercourse is what is wanting to enchain the 
* hearts of the people of Hindostan, and to make them our people.’ ”’ 
(To be continued ) 
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Ashford. Rectory ; or the Spoiled Child Reformed. Containing a 
Shert Introduction to the Sciences of Architecture and He- 
raldry ; with a particular account of the Grecian and Roman 
Games, &c. &c. By Frances Thurtle, Author of The 
History of France,” “ Memoirs of Brillante,’ &c. Second 
Edition. Printed for N. Hailes, London Museum, Piccadilly, 
London. 1818. 


Tuts is a pleasing Tale: the author knows well how to touch 
our tenderest fibres, without destroying the harmony of our 
feelings. She has presented it as an additional (and it is a 
deserving) claim for public favour. The Rector of Ashford is 
a true practical disciplinarian of our church ; in his family, his 
social intercourses, and his official portraiture, he is the unifgrm 
Christian minister; with no apparent effort, he condescends 
to * men of low estate,” visiting the sick, and binding up the 
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wounds of the afflicted. Asa father, no undue fondness over- 
powers the resolution of the tutor; and his children, from 
experience of his happy precept, are as the ready soil for the 
arious seed. In short, the delighting and delighted family, 
obeying the evident rule of right, is here in every page con- 
spicuous :—we are of no command : the mind is convinced, 
and obedience readily and cheerfuily follows. 

{iss Thurtle intends her work to be aa examplar to heads 
of families. Mrs. Villars, the worthy Nector’s wife, is not 
above teaching domestic duties to her daugaicrs, nor of con- 
vincing them that her poor neighbours ere their fellow creatures. 
They cheerfully visit the clay-built cottages, and are amply 
repaid by the glisteniny eye, and the faltering tongue of 
gratitude, Ladies of smal! fortune, we weuld recommend to 
copy Mrs. Villars and her daughters; it will be seen how much 
can be done at a simali expense ; and that much r-9apeinntg 
if not uneasiness, often arises from a negiect of the manage- 
ment of a prescribed and limiied income. Ashford Rectory 
contains rot « divided family ; it stands, and is a blessing to 
the village. ifthe higher ranks wish to have the real obedience 
of the heart, they will rather seem to’ entresi than command 3 
they will, with » happy suavity of manners, introduce them- 
selves into the aflect:cas cf their dependants, rather than with 
a repulsive aspect demand their cbedieace. Interest may bend 
the knee, but the heart wil! often rebel; kindness and conde- 
scension subdue I, and make it sometimes even outstep 
interest. We reson ce that so many books are published under 


the novel and other form, | that produce edmiration for, and a 


resolution to, be se virtue; th aa auihors ought to be esteemed 
the best friends of their country, tobe cherished, and pro- 
tected ; for they s show by the use of feigned characters, the 
amiability of icin, ard the detestable character of vice : they 
infer that wealth cannot snield the unworthy from punishment ; 
nor can poverty present an impassable bar to the highest 
honours, to those who, by the straight forward path of rectitude, 
prosecute their devious journey. 

Another species of example is directed for those parents 
who weakly suffer their children to grow, uncontrouled, in 
every illaudable, because to themselves desirable, practice. 
Here we see how the parent purchases experience, and how 
much of self reproach is superadded. Here the indulged child 
is made to receive the neglect and coldness of those with whom 
chance has connected him, for his schoolmaster, and is taught 
the frue, though tohim rugged path, to genuine respect and 
regard. 
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We cheerfully recommend this Tale to general circulation. 
if it should be received as it merits, we shall not, we trust, 
hear so much of disunion among those whom Nature itself 
specie lly desires to © love one another ;” and we may expect 
that when these branches leave their stock, they will retain 
their blossoms; and by after-sought intercourses, cause it to 
be said, * how good it is, fur bretiren to dwell together in 
unity.” 

Miss Thurtle has a correct know ledge of architecture ; this 
with her eg jually correct display of heraldic honours, and the 
pursuits, per se, glorics,; or games, of the Greek and Roman 
name, have obtained our entire admiration—admiration, we 
repeat, ‘or 2 pure therst for knowledge alone must incline the 
female to leave the too-oft beaten track, where onfy are to be 
seen the hot-bed productions of fancy and caprice, for the 
unattractive, grave, and, to some, gloomy, walks of the school- 
mer. Miss Thurtle will have her reward—areward beyond 
pecan nin ary — the approbation of all to whom the cultivation and 
the fruits of mind are covery thing. 

We think we shal! do well to ‘add, by way of warning, the 

regrets of a too indulgent, fond mother ;—a mother, who by 
ler culpable negligence, is reduced to the necessity of soliciting 
seetion for her chiiuven from others, when by a little trouble 

nd exertion from herself, they might be able to go through 
the social interecur'ses themecives, with a full consciousness 
of the preper path, without blushing for inferiority, or fearing 
1S of a contrast. 
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« ¢ Yeu need not, my dear Sir,’ resumed Mrs. Stewart, ‘ answer 


me; your siicnce is wonderfully eloquent, and brings to my recollec- 
tion the fatal mandate pronounced by offended Omnipotence npon 
allen Ada m, § Thou shalt surely die.’ Perhaps you are astonished to 
bear me talk in this strain; but though I have not betrayed my feel- 
ings, I have feit, dee ply felt my own unworthiness, 1 hope this 
feelin ig of rentorse does not come too late.’ 

‘* Bir. Villars would have spoken; but she prevented him, by 
saying she had much to tell him, aud must, therefore, entreat he 
would patiently hear her to the end, as she might not feel s0 equai to 
the task another day. 

vail Alas, Mr. Villars,’ continued the poor inva'id, ‘ I was an only 
anda spoiled child; and but for your kindness my William would 
have been the same. I dare not think upon what would have become 
of my poer Adela, if you and Mrs. Villars had not taken pity on her 
To aay that she is amiable, isto say nothing of her; for she as much 
surpesses my expectations, as my deserts; and that is saying a great 
deal.’ 

‘* Here Mrs, Stewart paused, and Mr, Villars wished to change 
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the subject of conversation ; but she begged she might proceed, which 
she did in the following manner. 

‘* * About a fortnight ago, the principles upon which my dear 
Adela acts were discovered to me by chance. I was often puzzled to 
find out what could so strongly influence her conduct towards me, 
from whom she had received little else but neglect. 

‘* You may remember, that Mrs. Villars went to the rectory for a 
day by my desire, in order to ascertain how every thing was going on 
athome. Adela passed the whole of the day with me; and in the 
afternoon, being weary of the sofa, I said I would lie down on my 
bed, which I accordingly did, and fell into a sort of doze, from 
which I was roused by a gentle sob. I half opened my eyes, and 
was so suprised at my dear child’s attitude, that I remained motion- 
less. The tears rolled silently down her pale cheek ; her hands were 
clasped together, and her upraised eyes were directed towards that 
power whose ear is ever open to the prayers of the unhappy.’ 

‘© Mrs. Stewart's feelings again interrupted her; but, aftera short 
pause, she continued thus: ‘ Whilst I looked at her, her head 
dropped upon her bosom, and I heard her address the Deity in low 
but energetic terms, entreating be would not deprive her of a mother, 
just as she was beginning to feel that she had one. Ob, Mr. Villars, 
what a reproof ! she concluded her short prayer by an earnest appli- 
cation, that he would second her endeavours to sooth the pains and 
comfort the irritable spirits of her mother; and that he would fur- 
ther point out to me, where true consolation was to be found. Whole 
volumes could not have acted so powerfully as did this short prayer, 
which heaven in its great mercy heard. Consolation [I have found ; 
and trust, with your assistance, that I shall, ere I die, have the 
satisfaction of leaving my beloved Adela an invaluable legacy. I 
mean the recollection, that she was the instrument, in the bands of 
Providence, of making her mother die ‘ the death of the righteous,’ 
though her life had not been like bis.” 

‘© In consequence of the increasing weakness of Mrs. Stewart, her 
friend bad a little bed in the same room, and Adela siept in the dressing- 
room adjoining, Feeling herself a little refreshed and in better spirits 
one morning, the invalid begged the young Villarses might be sent 
for to the abbey, as she had something particular to say to them. 
About twelve o'clock they arrived ; a short time after which, they 
were summoned to Mrs. Stewart's room ; Adela and William, at the 
particular request of their mother, remained with their father during 
this interview. 

*€ Having shaken bands with them all, she told them she wished 
to see them, in order to express the grateful sense she had of their 
kindness to her children. ‘ I hope,’ continued Mrs. Stewart, ‘ that 
when I am no more, and I feel I am not long for this world, you will 
continue to them the love and affection you have so long shown for 
them. They will have the most affectionate of fathers, it is true ; 
but, my dear Mrs. Villars, my Adela will want a mother. You will, 
1 am confident, still instruct, cherish, and support the lovely Mower 
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you have so carefully raised. _When shc is old enough to enter the 
busy scenes of the world, promise me you will be her guide through 
its mazy paths.’ Mr. Villars assured her that she might rely on them 
inthis respect. ‘ I can answer for Mrs. Villars, said he, ‘ though 
she is not at this moment collected enough to answer for herself.’ "’ 
Ee —_ — 
Report of the Institution for the Education of Deaf and 
Dumb Children, Established June 25, 1810; and Incorpo- 
rated by Seal of Cause from the Magistrates of Edinburgh ; 
with Specimens of Composition, &c. May 1818.  Svo. 
Pp. 104. Printed for the Institution by J. Ritchie, Edin- 
burgh. 1818. 








Tuts little pamphlet is an account of the Annual General 
Meeting of this Institution, and public examination of its 


pupils. 


“« The pupils, fifty in number, were examined i in arithmetic, the 
principles of composition, the definition of simple and abstract terms, 
articulation, &c. They also underwent a minute examination as to 
their acquaintance with the leading doctrines of Christianity, and the 
facts of Scripture history. Their proficiency in all these branches of 
knowledge and of education delighted and astonished the Meeting. 
They appear to have made great advances since the last public exami- 
nation. Honorary medals and premiums were presented by the 
Chairman to such of the pupils, (Boys and Girls,) as had peculiarly 
distinguished themselves during the past year. 

‘* The examination being finished, the Rev. Dr. D. Ritchie read 
the Report of the Directors during the past year, and one from the 
Committee of Ladies, as tothe internal management of the [nstitu- 
tion, and education of the female pupils, both of which were stated 
to be altogether excellent. These Reports, on the motion of the 
Rev. J. Aikman, were approved of and ordered to be printed. 

** Mr. Hay Donaldson then suggested, that the Meeting having 
thus approved of a Report, the leading object of which was to impress 
the character of a National Establishment on the Institution, it 
became their duty to take the appropriate methods of rendering the 
support it might receive co-extemsive with its field of usefulness, 
With this view, he proposed, that copies of the Report should be 
sent to the whole Counties and Presbyteries in Scotland, with an 
earnest recommendation of the Institution to their attention. This 
motion was agreed to.—TIn illustrating this motion, Mr. Donaldson 
stated, that it appeared, from authentic documents, that the number 
of Deaf and ae persons in Scotland was not less than eight hun- 
dred; a most affecting circumstance, to those who consider the 
deplorable condition of persons in their uninstructed state, and the 
complete success of the means which are employed in this Institution, 
for restoring them toall the privileges and to all the enjoyments of a 
rational and immortal nature.” 
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Surely, if any thing can call forth the exercise of our feel- 
ings in respect to all that is the genuine offspring of a rational 
humanity, it must be the developement of the successful pro- 
gress of such an Institution as we have now before our eyes. 
To teach the dumb to speak !—To make the subjects of moral 
perceptions those, who by reason of supposed incapabilities, 
were hitherto left to vegetate as the mountain thistle, is a 
labour befitting an order of beings superior to men: yet are 
our fellow creatures, nay, our friends honoured with this high 
task of giving “a mouth and wisdom” by the dumb. Of 
Mr. Kinniburgh, the humble, disinterested, and_ persevering 
tutor of these deaf and dumb in iiie oe institution, it is 
not possible to think too well, or speak his fame too loudly. 
There is generally as much to b2 jearned from the history of 
the life of such men as Mr. Kinniburgh, as from the Reports 
of such Institutions as the one he has the honour io govern as 
a tutor; and though we may not see, (we do not wish to see,) 
the day arrive when it may be proper to tell the world some- 
thing of this teacher of the dumb; we have every reason to 
believe the life of Mr, Kinniburgh, ‘unvaried as it may be by 
localities, will be found a portion of biography which the 
public will not despise. We throw out this hint, because the 
experience of such a man may in some measure guide others. 
We know not whether Mr. Kinntburgh has ever witnessed the 
Abbé Siccard’s plan of teaching, but we think if he has not, 
his friends who preside over the Scottish Institution, would 
do well to send him to Paris, with a couple of his 
most intelligent pupils. ‘There, if we may speak from what 
we have seen with our own eyes, they would And not merely 
the venerable and amiable Abbe, but the philosophic Massien 
his assistant, who would be models for Mr. Kinnjburgh and his 
assistant Joseph Turner. We speak this with al deference to 
Mr. K.’s abilities. We believe him equal to any teacher of 
deaf and dumb in Britain; iat we admire the pious Abbé 
Siceard as the head and chief of all European Professors of 
this truly Godlike labour. 

In order to judge of the merits of the Institution which 
Mr. Kinniburgh directs, we present our readers, from the 
‘¢ Report,” with a few extracts of letters, which are taken from 
the * compesition books’’ of the pupils. 

[The following is the progress of a Boy in seventeen months. } 
“* Edinburgh, gth June, 1818. 
“Ny dear Father and Mother, 
Iam very happy. I will be write a letter good well. I will be 
happy to school Jong one year, and Iamiclever me. My cap is dirty 
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bad. I will got a new clothes. Will come to see, happy to see 
father and mother, Is a very loves parents. When will go to see 
my parcnts. How oldamI? My broken istwo stockings, are bad, 
and I am very a good boot long one year.* Iam very good strong. 
I will be to seet John Simpison{ was come to school to here Edin- 
burgh. Simple addition, aad table, and subtraction, and multiply, 
and compound addition, and compound subtraction, and compound 
multiply, and little propertion.§ 
“ Joun MIcyar.” 


“« A Letter of Thanks ly Charles M‘Kechney, on his leaving school. 
‘* Edinburgh, 18th Dec. 1818. 
«* My dear Master, : 

‘¢ T am now going to leave school at Christmas. I have been very 
happy atit. I wasglad to learn my education. I am thankful to you 
for giving meit, and for instructing me in religion. I hope I have 
not wasted my time, but improved it. I have been very busy to learn 
the different branches of my education ;—such as the English Jan- 
guage, arithmetic, Life of Christ, geography, history, and natural 
history, &c. I intend to take likenesses of ladies and gentlemen in 
miniature on ivory, and draw landscapes. I am to be a portrait 
miniature painter. I will live with my parents in Musselburgh. I 
have already been taking likeness of Jadies, gentlemen, and children, 
in Edinburgh, for these two years back. I shewed many specimens 
of lkkenesses to many people this year: it is said, they are very well 
done. I have been at drawing academy about one year and a half, 
but Iam not now, for Mr. Graham died on the Ist of November. 
He was a2 good drawing master, I was taught to draw the figures by 
the late Mr. Graham. He was ahistorical painter. Perhaps another 
drawing master will get the drawing academy soon. I will be of goud 
character, and never do any thing that is not right; nor will I spend 
my living riotously. I will be a sober lad when I leave the school, 
and I witl be very careful to avoid bad companions, &c. I therefore 
offer my warmest and most respectful thanks to you, my beloved 
teacher, and to all the committee, and every member of this Institu- 
tion, for the great kindness which you and they have shewn towards 
me. 

‘¢ Tam, dear Master, 
‘* Much obliged, 
“© Cuarces M‘Keeuney.” 


“€ Turner's Letter to the Committee. 

‘* Edinburgh, 4th Feb. 1818. 
‘* Gentlemen, ; 
I am greatly obliged to you for your kindness in conferring 





* «* His beots were good. He had worn them one year.” 

¢ ‘© I saw.” 

+ “* An old companion who had lately joined the school.” 

§ “* He informs his parents of the progress lic has made in Arith- 
etic. 
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benefits on me and on my poor deaf companions. I feel very thankfal 
for my education, and I have felt much inclined to commit it to my 
memory. I ought to be thankful to God Almighty for giving Mr. 
Kinniburgh ability and patience to teach me and my companions, and 
for giving me wisdom and instruction that is very pleasant to my soul. 
If I had not come to school to be taught I would have been ignorant, 
and have known nothing that is proper, and no religion would have 
come toward me. When Iwas at home I knew one word ‘ God,’ 
but I did not know what it meant nor how the world was made, and 
my mind was very hard and uncultivated, resembling the ground that 
is not plowed, and I was perfectly ignorant. Ithought then that my 
mind would open when I was a man, but I was mistaken ; it would 
not have opened, if I had not come to school. I must study my 
Bible till my life is departed, and I hope God wiil please never to for- 
sake me. If it be your pleasure I wish to remain with Mr. Kinni- 
burgh as an assistant teacher, as the time for my education is expired. 
I express much gratitude to him for his kind treatment of me, and to 
you all for your kind bounty. 
“* Tremain, Gentlemen, 
** Your obliged servant, 
“* Joseru TuRNER.” 


‘* A gentleman present at the late Examination in the Assembly 
Rooms wished the Teacher to ask Joseph Turner, what is prayer ? 
Turner, after giving the answer which is contained in the Assembly’s 
Catechism tg this question, wrote the following definition : 

‘* The act of praying to God Almighty is a ‘giving up of our wishes 
to him for things pleasing to his will in our Saviour Jesus Christ's 
name, with avowal of our transgressions, and grateful owning of his 
heavenly compassions. 

«« The writers of the above specimens have been Deaf and Dumb 
from theirchildhood, with the exception of the one already noticed, 
and of course, were in a state of entire ignorance when they joined 
the Institution.” 
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This Institution is supported by the bounty of individuals, 
and we have been the more anxious to notice it, that those who 
are able to assist it, may know the reward which is likely to 
attend their labours. 

The office-bearers’ names is a sufficient guarantee for the 
application of all funds and monies which may be transmitted 
to the Treasurer. 


«© President, 
Duke of Buccleugh and Queensberry. 


Vice- Presidents. 
Duke of Portland Ear! of Fife 
Marquis of Lothian Viscount Melville 
Ear] of Buchan Lord Gray 
Earl of Leven and Melville Lord Douglas 
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Lord Chief Baron Adam Rolland, Esq. 
Lord Justice Clerk Alexander Keith, Esq. 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh Charles Forbes, Esq. M.-P. 
Honourable Henry Erskine 

Committee. 
John Campbell, Sea. Esq. Dr. John Gordon 
George Ross, Esq. Rev. Henry Grey 
W. S. Moncriff, Esq. Rev. Andrew Thomson 
Thomas Allan, Esq. William Murray, Esq. 
Thomas Blackwood, Esq. Robert Hepburn, Esq. 
Rev. Professor D. Ritchie Joseph Murray, Esq. 
Rev. Walter Tait Rev. Principal Baird 
Dr. Keith Rev. Mr. Terrot 
John Tod, Esq. Rev. Christ. Anderson 
Hay Donaldson, Esq. Rev. Mr. Paxton 





Dr. Keith,— Physician. 

Sir John Hay, Baronet,—T7easurer, 

J. F. Gordon, Esq.—Secretary. 

Mr. D. Brown, James’ Square,—Clerk and Cashier. 
Mr. Robert Kinniburgh,— Teacher. 
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The Algebraist’s Assistant. By James Harris. 12mo. Pp. 180. 
Scatcherd and Letterman. London. 1818, 


Tue Algebraist’s Assistant ?—yes ; thousands attempt to study 
the mathematical science, but fail in the attempt; yet having 
got, as it were, to the threshhold, they are unwilling tu 
abandon themselves to despair, but cling by fruitless efforts to 
a favourite but discouraging study. In the midst of this per- 
plexity, new books appear on this, that, or the other branch of 
the ele and the ignorant who cannot get on, more willing 
to attribute their want of success to the imperfections of the 
books they have been learning from, than their own dullness and 
stupidity, fly to the bookseller’s shop and purchase these new 
books, which are to be lights to their feet, and lamps to their 
path. Nor is it this perversity in students which makes some 
books less serviceable to society than the old volumes which 
preceded them; teachers also, to become known, write books, 
or rather compile from their libraries, text books for their own 
Students, and thus augment the stock in trade to the pub- 
lishers, without adding either originality to science, or acute- 
ness to the parts of their pupils. We recollect to have heard, 
in our younger days, a very learned old man charged by a 
cobbler with being cracked in the head. “ Aye! truly,” 
replied the sage, by that crack the light got into my skull.” 
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Now, if we had any faith in the cranialogy of Drs. Gall 
and Spursheim, we might, perhaps, find on examination, that 
Mr. Harris’s head is the only head in * Walworth,” which 
could make “ a question book for the use of schools and pri- 
vate study ;” but it is not from his “ compendium” that we 
can gather so much, though “nil tam difficile est, quin 
quierendo investigari posset ;’’—hence arises the necessity of 
looking into his introduction for some facts which shall assist 
us in this investigation. An introduction to a book of science, 
ought, in our humble judgment, to be free of subtile reasoning 
or illustrations, which a beginner in studying the science could 
notcomprehend. But Mr. Harris, to prove how much superior 
to logic, mathematical science is in helping the human mind to 
get rid of numerous false prepossessions, has fallen into a 
most learned absurdity. ‘Thus, in page vii of the introduction, 
an equation is dragged in for the further illustration of the 
position he had set out with; but, in the name of common 
sense, to what purpose is it to attempt to prove by an example 
in equations, to beginners who have not yet learned the method 
of adding and subtracting algebraic quantities, that algebra or 
analysis, is so vastly superior to a rational system cf logic? 
An introduction to a book should be brought down to the 
understanding of those for whom it is intended, at the time 
they begin to study it; and not garnished with the trumpery 
of learning, which should only display itself when the pupils 
can handle the doctrines which their preceptor in more 
advanced stages of their progress, is obliged to teach them. 
But so different from this old-fashioned way of going to work 
is Mr. Harris’s introduction, that every child who begins his 
*‘ book of questions,” would require to be a philosopher before 
it has become an algebraist. | 


‘ Among the various guides which have been written,” says Mr. 
Harris, ‘* for the direction of the human understanding, no system 
of logic has ever been devised better calculated for this purpose than 
the mathematics.”* 


Mr. Harris quotes Latin, let him read with us, Quinetilian :— 
* Id imprimis est custodiendum, ut quo genere coeperis trans- 
lationis, hoc finias. Multi cum initium a tempestate sumse- 
runt incendio aut ruina finiunt ; qua est inconsequentia verum 
fredissima.” In the first member of the sentence which we 
have extracted from Mr. Harris’s introduction, * various 
guides have been written ;” but in the second, these “ guides ”’ 
hecome * systems. ‘d _ Perhaps our author will, in his next 
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edition, “ devise”? some metaphor ‘ better calculated for this 
purpose’ than the mixed figure before us. For it is a rule 
of Cicero, “ Verecunda debet esse translatio ut deducta esse 
in alienum locum non irruisse, atque ut voluntario non vi 
venisse videatur.”” 

We are sorry to be obliged to interlard our remarks with so 
much of a language, which, as English folks, our readers are 
not all supposed to be versed in; but necessity is no law; and 
when pedants are to be taught, they must be instructed acc ording 
to the complexion of their mind, and not by the Laneastrian or 
Bell system, which would subject them toa few countermarches 
under the guidance of Corporal Birch. 

By this time, good Mr. Harris may think we are very angry 
with him, and very much despise his little book. Oh, no :— 
© that he has liberally availed himself of the labours of his 
predecessors, we can have no hesitation in avowing,” and 
among the coliateral advantages which science gains by one 
man publishing the works of another, may be classed this 
advantage ; if there had been a lack of a question book on 
algebra, “‘ the reputaticn” which Mr. Farris seeks, is “ not 
that of a discoverer in the science of algebra,” but that ** of 
supplying the deficiency.’ 





‘a premmesinenprenecitenmpeanstieeienae ” a Parrett 
A Refutation, &c. By J. B. Logier, Inventor of the System. 
Pp. 59. Hunter. London. 1818. 


Tis isa pamphlet, good reader, which contains a tile page, 
on the which are printed the following words :—d4 Refutation 








of the fallacies and misrepresentations: contained in a pamphlet, 


entitled ** dn Exposition” of the new system of musical educa- 
tion, published by a Committee of Professors in London. By 
J. B. Logier, the Inventor of the System: besides which title 
page, there are a Dedication to the Committee of Professors, 
anda Preface, then comes the Refutation: and in the end of 
the performance is an .dppendix, which is followed by a rear- 
guard, in the dress and arms of “ Prospectus of the Musical 
Academy of Messrs. Logier, Webbe, and Kalkbrenner. 

This is a very censorious world; and it seems there are 
certain people in it who have greatly annoyed this co partner- 
ship of musical professors. There are, besides, many people 
who love quiet and retirement, and do not like to be fiddled 
out of their repose by grunting violoncellos, or ill-tuned piano- 
fortes. Among the former, are many who detest monopoly 
and piracy: among the latter, numbers who like the established 

order of things, rather than the innovation of herding together 
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young girls of various prospects in life. And besides these, 
*¢ the animadversions of critics are commonly such, as may 
easily provoke the sedatest writer to some quickness of resent- 
ment, and asperity of reply.’’* 

Among these last, Sir George Smart meets no mercy in M. 
Logier’s ‘* resentment and asperity of reply; and “ a Mr. 
Ayrton,” poor gentleman, is requested by M. Logier to put 
his “ fine nerves and modesty into one scale,” and M. Logier 
will put his ** brass buttons into the other; and if the most 
fastidious of M. Logier’s opponents is not satisfied which side 
preponderates, M. Logier will request the sceptic to call a 
committee of general reasoners to determine.’ ‘To determine 
what? That W. Ayrton, Esq. has nerves too fine to allow 
him to play in public, or that M. Logier has brass enough to 
spare for buttons?) Oh, dear! this poor man and his com- 
mittees—aye ! and of general reasoners too—will determine 
whether Dr. Crotch ought to exercise paternal regard for his 
pupils, or M. Logier should arraign and sentence to the infernal 
deities, without trial, Mr. Dance, Mr. Knyvett, Sir George 
Smart, Dr. Carnaby, Dr. Smith, cum multis aliis. In short, 
in a classification of fiddlers and singers, presented by M. 
Logier, there is not one who has not some speck, and M. de 
Monti, who affirms that he saw in Bohemia the system of M. 
Logier, aye, and before M. Logier was born too; this unfor- 
tunate “son of songs,” M. de Monti, “ has some reason to 
be vexed,” for M. Logier, by some trick, once contrived to 
subject the poor man to the ridicule of a whole company.” f 

But what object has M. Logier in view by the publication 
of this Refutation? To do what no real genius ever did; to 
hold himself up to ridicule, by attempting to ridicule others. 
The whole is a tissue of the grossest impudence, and the most 
foul-mouthed calumny ever served up to the admirers of Italian 
and German effrontery. ‘Thank God! we have few such 
pieces of impertinence as this M. Logier and his committee. 
But who are the committee ? a club! a junto! who to bring 
grist to their own mill, puff and fret, and torture the public 
mind, by what modest M. de Monti affirms to have seen in 
Bohemia. We do not find fault with M. Logier and Company 
for making the most they can of the credulity of the public; 
because, if there are people so silly as to be doxe cut of their 
money by this coalition of fiddlers, it is theirs not our affair. 
But we do most solemnly and publicly protest against mono- 





ce 


* Dr. Johnson.—Rambler. + Refutation, p. 1] and 12. 
t See p. 25 of the Refutation. 
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poly, which allows to honourable competition no chance of 
success ; we gofurther; we view the coinmittee, at the head of 


which M. Logier has ventured to place himself, as a body : 
formed to bring that most respectable trade of fiddling into 
disrepute. Rouse then your energies, ye sous of song, and let ; 


not these four and twenty fiddlers all in a row, strum you out 
of your bread and cheese. But we shall say no more on M, 
Logier’s Refutation, lest he, skilled as he is in the gamut, 
should set our praises to the tune of an Irish melody. 
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The Elements of Useful Knowledge, in “Nine Books: compre- 
hending Short Systems of’ Mechanical, Natural, and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, Astronomy, Geograp hy, Geolo gy, Pneuma- 
tics, Eiydrostatics, Hydraulics, Optics, Chemistry, Electricity, 
Galvanism, Magnetism, a Mythology, Govern- 
ment, Rhetoric, and Chronology. By the late Rev. John 
Adams, A.M. Author of a “a History of England, His- 
tory of Rome, the Elements of Reading, and Lectiones 
Selecta. The Fifth Eaitvion, much Impreved and Enlarged, 
by Alexander Jamieson, Aut wig of a Treatise on the Con- 
struction of Maps, ‘Pranslations, &c. &e. T2mo. Pp. 400. 
Law and Whittaker. London. 1817. 


Tue public will judge of the pretensions of these Elements, 
bya perasal of the Setinoduntdiies hich Mr. J. has prefixed to the 
fifth edition. To enter into a critical examination of the mul- 
tifarious theories and experiments condensed into the voluine 
before us, would be beyond the limits of the notice that we 
deem it right to give of the work. 

Human knowledge has been distrib uted by premopners into 
more or fewer divisions, according to the views which they have taken 
of the various subjects of enquiry. The pt Lord Bacon's partition 
of itis into history, poetry, and philosophy, which be refers to three 
different powers of the mind, memory, imagination, and reason, 
Memory stores up facts, or ideas, which are the materials of know- 
ledge ; imagination ranks and combines them ; while reason observes 
their nature, connection, and mutual relation 

‘© Book first of these Elements embraces the Elementary Principles f 
of the Newtonian Philosophy, and consequently lays a solid founda- | 
tion on which to rear the superstracture of human knowledge ; to 

scatter in the way of the youthful mind such allurements as may 
regulate it without violence, and direct it without restraint, such as 
may suit every inclination, and be adapied to every capacity. 

‘© The sECoND Book treats of Astronomy, than which, no science 
affords more noble, wonderful, and pleasing scenes ; for ut furnishes 
an elegant entertainment to the unders:anding as weil as to the eye. 

No, 243, Vol. 54, August, 181s. Non 
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‘«* The Geography of the third book is necessarily succinct ; but it 
is adapted to the present political state of the world. 

‘“ Geology, presented in the fourth book, is the twin sister of Geo- 
graphy ; and acknowledging our obligations to a cotemporary writer 
on this subject, we flatter ourselves our readers will not find it either 
dry or irksome. 

** Book fifth, which, under the general title of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, treats of Pneumatics, Hydrostativs,; Hydraulics, Op- 
tics, Chemistry, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, and Meteorology, 
has received at the Editor’s hands an unusual degree of attention ; 
but while these subjects have been scientifically displayed, his aim 
has been to render them popular, by suiting both the language and 
the ideas to the capacity of those for whose instruction and amuse- 
ment this volumes intended. 

‘‘ Mythology, or fabulous history, contained in the sixth book, 
drawn up in a clear and concise method, free from tedious sana es 
of small consequence, and that ill-judged relation of many particulars 
of the heathen deities, which cannot make any person either wiser 
or better. The learned Rollin, in his Belles’ Letters, says, ‘He had 
ever wished that some one would be at the pains to draw up a short 
history of fall/e, which would be expressly calculated for the use of 
youth, and contribute to the understanding of the classics; and that 
every thing foreign to the purpose should be rejected, while nothing 
should be omitted, which might throw light upon the works of the 
most approved writers, both ancient and modern.’ 

‘¢ The seventh book treats of the British Constitution and Juris- 
prudence. An acquaintance with our excellent constitution will 
teach us to whom obedience is due, for what it ispaid, and in what de- 
gree it may be justly required. This knowledge, by peculiar neces- 
sity, constitutes a part of the education of a Briton, who professes to 
obey his prince according to the law, and who is himself a secondary 
legislator, as he gives his consent by his representative, to all the 
laws by which he is bound, and has a right to petition the great 
council ofthe nation, w henever he thinks they are deliberating upon 
an act detrimental to the interest of the community. This is there- 
fore a subject to which the thoughts of every young gentleman ought 
to be directed, that he may be qualified to conduct himself as one of 
a free people, and to discharge the obligations he owes to his sovereign, 
his country, and his friends. 

«Rhetoric, or Elecution, treated of in the cighth book, is a very 
essential branch of polite education. ‘To speak with propricty is a 
great recommendation in any situation of life. In the pulpit, in the 
senate, and at the bar, it is indispensably requisite. How can we 
make others feel what we feel ourselves, if we do not express out 
seutiments with perspicuity, animation, and energy ? Let the orations 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, Burke and Fox, Sheridan and Pit, be 
models of eloquence to the British youth. ‘Lhebare mention of such 
names is a sufficient inducement to the study of oratory. 

The study of Chronology, with which the work concludes, seems 
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to be one of the most natural delights of the human mind. It is not 
easy to live without inquiring by what means every thing was brought 
into the state in which we now behold it, or without feeling some 
desire of being informed concerning the generations of mankind, that 
have been in possession of the world before us; whether they were 
better or worse than ourselves ; or what good or evil has been de- 
rived to us from their schemes, practices, and institutions. These 
are inquiries which history alone can satisfy ; and history can only be 
made intelligible by some knowledge of Chronology, the science by 
which events are ranged in their order, and the periods of computation 
settled. 

** In fine, no book of the same price contains a greater variety of im- 
portant information to youth of both sexes, who, while they read for 
their amusement may learn to be wise and virtuous.” 




















MISCELLANIES. 





Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed im a series of lettcrs to the Right Reverend G, I. 
Hunting ford, D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XXIX. 
My Lorp, 

The very conceit of personal merit from which enthusiasm springs, 
and the ardent longing after preeminence which it always creates, 
must make it dangerous, and it will be found that religious enthusiasm 
has in general ended in attempts to gain an ascendant controul in civil 
affairs. Indeed, many of the leaders among the sects do not scruple 
to avow, that their great object is to augment their numbers, till 
they are strong enough to destroy the Church and overturn the 
State. Thelate John Wesley, who pretty well Knew the nature of 
enthusiam, and the instrument of power into which it might be con- 
verted, and who in reality made it such to himself, describes enthu- 
siasts, as £* men misled by pride and a warm imagination to ascribe 
such impulses or impressions, dreams or visions, to God, as are 
utterly unworthy of him. Now this is all pure enthusiasm, all as 
wide of religion, as itis of truth and soberness."* Here we have 
the nature of enthusiasm summed up in a few words by the founder 
of a numerous and fanatic sect, and, from motives of policy, it is 
unlikely that he should overcharge his picture with colouring. The 
mischief of such opinions is not confined to the mere absurdities into 
which the individuals possessed with them may run; but such 
individuals are the fittest instruments in the hands of designing men ; 
and artful leaders have always compassed their objects through the 
warm hearts and weak heads of devoted multitudes. 

If the founders, and leaders of sects, My Lord, were men of such 
unfeigned and real piety, unconnected with a close and subtle ambi- 
tion if they were bent upon nothing more than teaching the true way to 





_ —_ 


* Sermon on Enthusiasm by the late John Wesley. 
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salvation, they would have no occasion so strenuously to foment an 
irreconcileable aversion to the Church, where they might easily find 
all that is needful to the purpose of religion and a holy life. The 
groundless cause of separation among Protestants is finely stated by 
Dr. William Sherlock, in his discourse on the nature and means of 
Church Unity. He says, ‘* We cannot indeed communicate with 
the Church of Rome, because they have corrupted the very essentials 
of Christian Worship. Bui the case is quite different among Pro- 
testants. ‘They pray to the same God, in the only name of the same 
Lord Jesus Christ; put up the same petitions; offer the same 
thanksgivings and praises ; observe the same divine institutions, with- 
outany essential change and alteration ; and yet cannot worship God 
together ; as if it weve an impious thing to put up the same prayers, 
and to offer the same praises to God in a pious, and grave, and 
well-composed form of words, which others do, (it may not be so 
well and decently,) in their conceived prayers 5 as if the devotion of 
the communicant in receiving so inestimable a blessing as the Sacra- 
mental Body and Blood of Christ upon his knees, were a_ profanation 
of that holy Feast, as if a white linen garment, which never under- 

went any Religious conjurations, and is used only as a decent habit 
without any opinion of its virtue or sanctily, were a just reason to 
drive men out of the Church, from the Christian communion of 
Prayers and Sacraments. ‘These would be surprising stories to any 
Christian in the world, who had never heard before of such disputes 
among us.”"* Even many who have been considered as latitudinarians 
in points of Church authority and government, bave maintained and 
proved the necessity of an established Religion. What your Lord- 
ship has said respecting the celebrated Bishop Hoadley, will tend to 
illustrate and confirm this remark. You have observed, My Lord, 
that “ From their different views of Christianity, menu will dtifer 
very widely in their opinions, concerning other particulars which 
relate to thisauthor. In one respect, however, they will probably 
be unanimous. For all who are ¢ sauna with his life or writings, 
niust readily grant, that in matters of Religion he was very far from 
being severe and intolerant. Yet even he with all his easiness 
of tempe r and latitude of thinking, could not allow separation from 
the established Church to be either necessary or defensible, in persons 

elieving the principal truths of Chistianity.”’¢ Bishop Hoadley argues 
thateven the insufficiency of any minister is gh ta pl iusible pretext 
for separation. He says, ‘** Were the public assemblies indeed left 
to the sole management and guidance of the minister of the parish; 
were the peuple to be served with nothing but what he could, and 
would afford them. were they to be entertained with prayers, 
wholly according to the abilities, or the present fancy, inventicn, 
and dispositi on of their minister ; were he left to his liberty, whe- 
ther he would read to ¢! em any part of God's word, or not; were the 


* See Bishop Huntngiord’s ‘* Call for Union with the Established 
Charch.” P. 1s. 
ft bid. pose 3s. 
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poor people in such a case, under the provision of the Church of En- 
gland, then indeed the ignorance of their minister might be a deplorable 
misfortune tothem, But, God be thanked, the case is not so, in the 
Church of England; though it be in the Churches set up in oppo- 
siton to it, and under pretence of greater purity of worship, and 
edification of the people.”’** And with equal ability he proceeds to 
show the advantage of an established form of prayer, fervid but not 
extravagant ; sober but not insipid. Therefore, in the words of 
the same Prelate, ‘‘ If the people are concerned for their souls, and 
able to judge of the sufficiency of their minister, they must be sen- 
sible that these advantages are, to a serious person, infinitely beyond 
the best sermon in the world, and their salvation not endangered 
under such provision.” ‘Thus dispassionately considering the sub- 
ject, we see, My Lord, that it is not any doctrinal scruple so much as 
the secret love of separation and preeminence, orsome other private 
inotive, which gives birth to dissent. 

Indeed, it is too much the practice with all Sectaries to receive 
the doctrines of the Gospel in what, according to the language of 
Scripture, is called respect of persons; most of them assuming to 
themselves a share of merit from their attachment to some favorite 
teacher. Anerror against which the Church of England soberly 
guards, ascribing the effect of the Sacraments to their own intrinsic 
nature and divine appointment, and not to the worthiness of him 
who ministers. Thus she excludes from the administration of holy 
ordinances what isthe very baneof all piety, prejudice on the one hand, 
and partiality on the other. Andas Chrysostom says, ‘‘ The most 
beautiful part of religion is unfeigned love and humility. For where 
these unite, there is nothing to warp the mind, and obstruct the 
influence of heavenly doctrine. And a disposition like this is not at 
all inconsistent with the most ardent zeal. Peter, the warmest of 
any of the Apostles in his momentary affections, upon hearing Jesus 
Christ say, Whither I go ye cannot come, earnestly asks him, Lord, 
whither goest thou ? And he makes the inquiry, nct so much from a 
wish to learn, as from a wish to follow him. He durst not yet say 
with confidence that he would follow him. But Jesus Christ know. 
ing, and interpreting his wishes, directly answered his thouzhts 
rather than his words, and said, Whither I go thou can’st not follow 
me nowt But when Christ promised him that he should be able 











* Bishop Huntingford’s eal] for union with the established Church. 
P, 47-48. 

+ The words of Christ to Peter, intimating the weakness of his 
resolution, and the provability of his fall, fully refate the notions of 
a perfect assurance, and final perseverance of the elect. All such 
notions savour too strongly of personal conceit and presumption to 
be founded upon the sober truths of Scripture. For alas! no man 
knows what a day may bring forth. If it were impossible for any 
one to fall from a state of faith and grace, Christ would not have 
prayed for Peter that his faith might not fail. 
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to follow him, that promise by no means abated the present desire of 
Peter. And notwithstanding the confident hopes, which sucha promise 
night excite, he was urged to say, Why cannot I follow thee now? 
I wili lay down my life for thy sake. This confidence of Peter was 
rash ;_ he litthe knew his own weakness, and that his warmest 
professions must come to nothing without the aid of influence from 
above.* Whence it is evident that Jesus Christ out of regard to his 
welfare permitted him to fall. Our Lord wished to caution him in 
the very first instance, but when he persisted in an earnest avowal of 
bis perseverance, he was permitted, though not impelled, to deny 
Christ, he was left to the direction of his own will, to shew him his 
infirmity. St. Luke, alluding to the failure of Peter’s resolution, 
informs us that our Lord said to him, J have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not: Cautions, all of which enforce a lesson of humility, 
proving the infirmity of human nature, when left to itself. 

‘« The other disciples, upon hearing that Peter would deny their 
Lord, maight be alarmed for themselves, when they saw the most 
resglate among them give way. ‘lo remove such fear, Christ says, 
Let not your heart te troulled: And thus diving into their secret 
thoughts, which he lays before them, he gives a manifest proof of 
bis deity ; and he further urges them, as they believe in God, 
believe equal in him also. For a faith Jike this in him and the 
Father will be a strong hold to secure them from the dread of 
approaching calamities. He proceeds, Jn my Father's house there 
are many mansions. As he had just before animated the fainting 
resolutions of Peter with a promise that he should afterwards follow 
hims ; so now he raises their drooping spirits with the same hopes : 
and to prevent them from supposing that this promise was given to 
Peter alone, and not to them, he says, Jn my Father's house are 
many mansions,f if it were not sof would have told you, that I go 
to prepare a place for you, that is, that you shall be received into the 
samme place with Peter, and it was a matter so far from all doubt, 
there was not the least occasion to declare it. When he said, You 
cannot follow me now ; to prevent their apprehending from these 
words that their final hopes would be delayed or cut off, our Saviour 
adds, that where Lam, there ye may le also. Thus he shows them 
that they have a right to entertain a strong confidence and trust. 
That it may not appear only a delusion to lull their fears, but a solid 
reason to persuade them that it is so, he further says, and whither I 

go ye know, and the way ye know. Observe here the proof which 





eee -e  - —— a 


* Perhaps there is no point which the Church of England urges 
more strongly than the necessity of divine influence to aid the best 
of our resolutions and efforts : she repeats it line upon line and pre-. 
cept upon precept: and almost every collect for the service of the 
year affords an illustration of this remark. 

f* The obvious trath of this observation entirely overthrows the 
potion of the Roman Catholics that Peter was to have preeminence 
over the other Apostles. 
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-he gives them, that these words were not spoken at random. He 
said this, knowing that their thoughts were wandering after farther 
information. 

“‘ To remove every doubt, and still more to remove every fear, Jesus 
Christ says, J am the way, thus shewing what is meant by the words, 
no man cometh to the Father Lut Ly me. By adding that he is the 
truth and the life, he fully confirms the reality of their hopes, which 
even death itself cannot destroy or prevent. It is nearly the same 
as if hesaid, ‘ Since I have authority to ivad you to the Father, you 
will surely come thither. For there is no other way.’ In_ having 
said before, No man is alle to come to me, except the Father draw 
him, and again, If J be lifted up from the earth, 1 will draw all men te 
to myself, aud even by the words, No man cometh to the Father but 
ly me, he shews himself equal to the father. The words of ouc 
Saviour require a little farther explanation. For at the first sight 
they carry with them a contradiction, though there is none in reality. 

It is true that after saying, Whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know, Jesus Christ appears to make this assertion somewhat doubt- 
ful by the words immediately following, which are these, // you had 
known me, you should have known my father also, and from hence- 
forth you shall known him, and you have seen him. ‘The apparent 
contradiction is entirely removed, if we consider, that they had known 
him, but not as they ought. For although they had possessed soni 
knowledge of God, they had not yet known himas the Father. ‘bhe 
Spirit afterwards coming supplied them with all Knowledge: but 
what Jesus Christ says is something to this effect; ‘If you had 
known my substance and dignity, you would have known the sub- 
stance and dignity of the Father also: and from henceforth you shali 
know him and you have seen him.’ The verb know, in this place, 
is read by some in the fature, and by others in the present tense 
But either way the meaning amounts to the same, whether we con- 
sider the disciples as actually possessing a present knowledge, ot 
only receiving a promise that such knowledge shall be ye in 
both cases the gift is equal lly ascribed to Jesus Chris t.* Our Saviour 
in this place saying that the cisciples had seen him, by sight, means 
mental knowledge. For itis very possible to see a person, and at 
the same time not to have a perfect Knowledge of him: but we 
cannot have a perfect knowledge of him without a trac comprehen- 
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* Dr. Doddridge’s very sensible ‘paraphrase on this passaye will 
considerab rly tend to explain the observations of Cirysostoin upen the 
impo wrt of the future or the present tense, W hichever is used, whether: 
we read 5 yevWonETeE, OT yruwase che, the sense 1s In cette the saine. ‘ihe 
words of Doddridye are the-e; ‘ If therefore von had known 
me aright, you woul {surely have known my Father also, in) whose 
glory my ministrations so evidently center; and such indeed are 
the discoveries that 1 have made of him; and such the manifestations 
of the divine pe ‘riections which you have seen in me, that’ in etfect it 
may be said that from hencetorth you know him, and have as it 
were already seen him.”—Fam. Exposit. Vol. 2, Sect. 173 
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sion of his character. For this reason our Lord says, you have seen 
him, and in the same sense St. Paul says, God fwas seen of angels. 
However the substance itself of the Divine Majesty was not seen 
except under the veil of flesh in the person of Jesus. Our Lord 
himself in another place calls knowledge sight: As for instance, 
The pure in heart shall see God. And purity of heart means freedom 
from sin, For all sin defiles the soul: a defilement from which we 
must endeavour to be released. And God, in his infinite mercy, 
besides giving us the laver of regeneration in Baptism for this purpose, 
has afforded us various means of purifying the heart, and affections. 
All acts of benevolence come under this denomination. But to an- 
swer to this description they must be accompanied with discretion 
and justice. For it isa mistaken notion of benevolence to suppose 
that you are doing good, if you rob, oppress, or injure one that you 
may give to another.’—Cirysost. Vol. 2, P. 461-—-465. Paris Edit. 
1033. 

These perorations of Chrysostom, My Lord, shew him no less to 
be a practical Divine, than the main body of his discourses proves his 
authority in any point of Doctrine. But upon his opinions as a 
standard of authority nothing cau be more apposite or emphatical 
than the words of your Lordship. 

‘* Since the attempts of Griesbach, as you olserve, My Lord, the 
writings of Chrysostom appear highly valuable in a point of view not 
yet much noticed. He is one of the Byzantine Fathers, whose 
writings confirm the correctness-of our commonly received Greek 
Testament.”’* 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble servant, 
A. C. CAMPBELL. 

Pontefract, July 18, 1318. 
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Just published, More Work for Dr. Ilawker, in a reply to his 
misrepresentations of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, of St. John’s Cullege, Cambridge, and master of 
Gordon-House Academy, Kentish Town, Middlesex. 

In the press, The second edition of the Elements of Couchology, 
according to the Linnzan System, illustrated by 28 Plates, drawn from 
nature by the Rev. E. J. Burrow, A. M. F.R. S.F. L. S. mem. Geol. 
Soc. 

Anderson and Chase, Medical Booksellers, are preparing for pub- 
lication their annual catalogue of new and second-hand Medical 
Books, with a complete list of the Lectures delivered in Loudon, 
their Terms, Hours of attendance, &c. &c. 
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* Bishop Huntingford. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Since charity is truly regarded the distinguishing mark of real 
Christianity ; although, be it remembered, this virtue appears to 
us little understood and less practised; and since we have 
strenuously opposed Mr. Wix’s efforts at conciliating the 
British and Roman churches ; we owe it to ourselves again to 
animadvert upon that subject, and vindicate our motives from 
all uncharitable appearance. Mr. W., indeed, in his last letter 
to us, seems to think it was unnecessary that we should have 
farther entered into the merits of his work, and that the public, 
before whom it is now very largely, should be left to form its 
own conclusion. But the intention of the Protestant Advocate 
being to instruct the public, and to afford materials on which 
they may form their conclusions, we may feel it necessary to 
resume this subject as occasion may require. It is not neces- 
sary to enter into any discussion with him on the word autho- 
rity. But the Vicars Apostolic, who are Bishops in Partibus, 
have in England no authority out of their own district. Each 
is independent of the rest, and, therefore, works composed 
and recommended by ane, may be objected to by the rest. 
The late controversy respecting Gandolphy’s publications is no 
slight proof of this. Besides, it is, we conceive, rather 
Jesuitical management in Bishop Chaloner, whilst he held 
internally, as we must presume, the abominable doctrine of 
transubstantiation, to publish instructions respecting the mass, 
in which that opinion is completely concealed. A  Popish 
clergyman of the name of Appleton, in a Sermon lately 
printed, has more honestly and truly declared, that this doc- 
trine is the test of faith. It, therefore, should be plainly pro- 
fessed or denied. We imagine that if this tenct were more 
openly urged among the English Papists, (English Roman 
Catholics is so strange a phrase we cannot use it,) many would 
No, 243, Vol. 54, August, 1818. Oo 
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revolt at it. Hence, The Garden of the Soul is composed in 
dubious and ambiguous expressions, and is better calculated to 
deceive than toinstruct. In all cases plain dealing is of ines- 
timable value: in none is it so necessary nor so important as in 
religion. ‘The least appearance of fraud there must disgust 
a serious mind. For who can expect truth from a system of 
deceit ? 

In our two last Numbers we have, therefore, made some 
observations on this doctrine and its consequences. We shall 
proceed to make a few more on a subject so very important. 
And although these efforts may be diametrically opposed to any 
system of conciliation, we take them, nevertheless, to be not 
the less charitable. In our idea, charity is solely a personal 
virtue. ‘To detect religious errors, to suppress them, to 
enlighten the minds of men, and to propagate truth, we pre- 
sume to be pursuits of the highest consequence, and as much 
preferable to present ease and conciliation, as future happiness 
to temporal comfort. ‘The best mode of pursuing these great 
ends must be left to the discrimination and judgment of indi- 
viduals. ‘To convert the Romanists by means of a Council of 
the two churches, could not, we imagine, enter into the con- 
templation of any one. At least, such an attempt seems to us 
perfectly hopeless. ‘The only result, therefore, which could 
be expected from such a Council, would be the invention of 
some expedient, by means of which truth and error should 
meet half way, and go on hand in hand hereafter. This plan, 
indeed, is not impracticable. There are several instances of 
success attending similar attempts, and the ambiguous lan- 
guage of Dr. Chaloner, in his Garden of the Soul, affords no 
bad specimen of the mode of expression. ‘The Council of 
Trent affords us another, in the articles on freewill and pre- 
destination. They drew up their opinions in such an adroit 
manner, that the Dominicans and Frauciscans—the Armenians 
and Calvinists of Popedom—each concluded the decrees and 
canons to be in their sense. So that whilst the Council yet 
sate, their leaders, Dominicus Soto on the first part, and Friar 
Andrew Vega for the Franciscans, wrote several heavy volumes 
to prove it.. This, to be sure, puzzled the Members of the 
Council exceedingly ; but all farther discussion being sup- 
pressed by the Legates, Cardinals de Sante Croce and de Monte, 
the subject still continues a stone of stumbling, and a rock of 
offence in that church, which yet possesses means of inter- 
preting the Scriptures infallibly. Perhaps, however, on so 
abstruse a point as that of freewill or predestination, ambiguity 
might be tolerable. Were it not derogatory to the presump- 
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tuous claims of the Roman church, it would have been still 
better to have confessed the inability of the human under- 
standing rightly to comprehend them, and to have enjoined 
mutual forbearance upon the contending parties, addresses to 
the dead, adoration of biscuits, and obeisance to pictures or 
images, are actions not to be compromised. If they are not 
clearly authorized, they are crimes of no ordinary guilt. 
These considerations induce us to shew our charity, by dis- 
playing the naked truth respecting them. If this display 
exposes a deformity shocking to the feelings of any, Jet them 
transfer their horror to the supporters of such errors. 

We will then for a moment take for granted that transub- 
stantiation does take place, and the communicant has swal- 
lowed the wafer, that is, the body, blood, soul, and divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whole and entire, what becomes of 
this tremendous morsel after it has been received into the 
stomach ? 

Let no one regard this as a wanton or unnecessary inquiry. 
Its investigation Is absolutely called for, since it tends to prove 
that this tremendous miracle is performed for uo assignable 
purpose whatever, and the imperfect answer which we can 
elicit from the most Jearned of its defenders, gives sufficient 
room for suspecting his conviction of its truth. The Council 
of Trent has not ventured on any decision ; but Bellarmine, 
in p. 179, Vol. IIT. has thus answered the question. 

‘¢ T answer with Angelus, in the beginning of his second 
book, that to such objections one ought to stop one’s ears and 
answer nothing. (This, by the bye, is an excellent expedient 
for getting rid of difficulties, and Bellarmiue would, perhaps, 
have acted wisely had he availed himself of it.) Yet, on 
account of the importunity of heretics, and lest weak minds 
should be offended, a short answer must be given. I say 
then among Catholi ics, it is a physical question what becomes 
of the appearances (speciebus) digested in the stomach, about 
which we do not here inguire. but respecting the body cf 
Christ, concerning which our dispute is, there is no doubt, but 
an actual certainty, that the body of Christ enters by the 
mouth of the communicant, and yet does not pass off into the 
draught ; but the appearances being digested in the stomach, 
the body without apy damage of itself ceases to be there, as 
before the conse cration of the bread, without any detriment of 
itself it was not there.” 

We apprehend this answer will be found, on examination, 
contrary to the Roman faith, or complete nonsense. The 
Popish faith is, that after consecration, the appearances of 
Oo 2 
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bread and wine are merely delusive, that both are as com- 
pletely changed as the water at the marriage feast of Cana. 
Now an appearance can be no more subject to di; gestion than 
colour or quality, than white, round, and moist. When the 
yolk of an egg ts received into the stomach, it is not the deep 
orange colour, nor its globular form, which is the subject of 
digestion, nor do these afford nourishment by mixture with the 
gastric juice and the subsequent production of chyle. But it 
is the substance, whether simple or compounded, of albumen, 
gelatine, sulphur, &c. which is the proper subject of the pro- 
cess. And it would scem from the Cardinal’s words, that the 
wafer undergoes the same process as if it had not been conse- 
erated. ‘The bedy, therefore, cannot remain nulid lasione sin, 
without injury. It must cither be changed back again, or 
Bellarmine must have thought of consubstantiation, not tran- 
substantiation. It is impossible to conceive any mode by 
which this digestive process can be digested; and if the 
teachers of so monstrous 2a doctrine would for a little while 
exercise freely their own Judgments on the subject, they 
might suspect the truth of that opinion from which such 
strange prodigies flow so copiously. ‘Those acquainted with 
the minutiz of this controversy, know that the Roman Catho- 
lics first endeavour to puzzle their antagonists, by alleging that 
the appearances and qualities only of matter are known to us, 
whilst the substratum of these ever remains unknown, that, 
therefore, it 1s not incredible for any substratum to be clothed 
with any appearance. So that a stone might be endued with 
the appearance, colour, &c. of bread, or bread of flesh. The 
substratum is the reality, what affects the senses nominal only. 
When, however, we come to digest that substratum, then a 
transmutation of this language immediately appears, and the 
species, the externals, are the real objects ot digestion, the 
substance ceases to be. <Aijas! what sophistry. is all this. 
Such attempts at justification prove to every intelligent mind 
the utter absence of truth. You behold with astonishment 
these intellectual struggles, these desperate efforts to satisfy 
conscience, or overpower judgment 3 and you will observe oom 
thraldom, the magical delusicn, which could retain persons 
able at dsivussion, in a faith so unfounded, so useless, nee SO 
horrid. 

We say useless. According to this representation of Bellar- 
mine’s, the change does not “continue many minutes. For in 
an healthy stomach, digestion commeaces immediately after 
deglutiuon, The alteration, therefore, takes simply be the 
purpose of this transubstan tiated wafer or biseuli passing down 
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the throat. For it cannot benefit our spiritual part, and it is 
not supposed to be assimilated with the body, ‘he soul ts 
0h algae hy spiritually eating and drinking the Lord’s 
body, by recei tie those infiuences which are peculiar to this 
appoi inted solemn rite, and by keing thus seriously reminded 
of ¢ he various duties and obligations of Christianity. Whi, 

thea, this miracle takes place it is impossible to imagine. ft 
does not shew the power of the Creator, for we are not con- 
scious of its performance. We only know, or rather we only 
hear, that so itis said. In short, it would seem to have been 
invented simply for the purpose of staggering our reasons, 
and overturning our faith. It was the production of the 
darkest ages of the Frome as we shall take a future opportu- 
nity of shewing, by ¢ he confession of Romanists themselves, 
and it has remained their op] probrium, a rock of offence, and 
a thorn fiz hele: ‘sides ever since. However, for subjects of 
more linmediate neeessity we must, at present, defer this, as 
well as the Card! nal’s cuyious demonstration how the same 
cody may be in two distinct and distant places at the same 
time. 

The observations we made on the Duke of Sussex’s speech 
atthe Association for the Protection of Religious Liberty, in 
our Number for + tiie have drawn forth some strictures from 
the Kditors of the Philanthropic Gazette, in their paper of the 
WSthof Juiy. ‘Therein, they accuse us of being ultras in reli- 
gion and politics, justily the necessity of such an association 
on account of the persecuting aspect of the times, excuse 
themselves from vindicating the speech they imputed to his 
Royal Highness as an act of presumption, and close their 
remarks by charging us with belonging to that faction who are 
conspiring to preven it the distribution of the Seri ptures. 

To the charge of being ultras we plead guilty, if, indeed, there 
be any guilt in zeal for the interests of a church such as ours. 
Convinced that the British c hurch approaches much nearer to the 
apostolical model of the primitive times, both in faith and disci- 
pine, than any other in urope, and regarding with sorrow and 
sincere compassion those sects, the ebullitions of fanaticism, 
of vanity, or of avarice, which are continually appearing and 
disappearing among us, we certainly are exceedingly anxious 
to expose thie folly of their pretensions, and to impress on 
our readers the great sin, and the dangerous consequences ot 
schism. If, in these exertions, we should appear to those 
great luminaries, The Editors of the Philanthropic Gazette, 
or to any other of the honorary professors of all religions, to 
be actuated by an exclusive spirit, and guilty of ultraism, we 
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must submit to the stigma; for if they have called our Master 
Beelzebub, much more his servants. We apprehend this 
exclusive spirit to be the spirit of truth, which admits of no 
communion with falsehood, which marks decidedly all error of 
every shade, and which calls upon all vigorously to support the 
faith delivered to us. 

If St. Paul would not tolerate in his disciples practices con- 
fessedly of divine origin, we apprehend he would have rejected 
with horror the Society of those soi disant Christians, who deny 
that God was manifested in the flesh. Our modern philan- 
thropists seem to regard the most important differences in the 
same light as the different colours of different coats, and issue 
the summons for their various meetings in the language of 
Shakspeare’s witches. 


Black spirits and white, 

Blue spirits and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may, 

You that mingle may. 
MAacBETH. 


But nothing is more completely ridiculous than alleging the 
persecuting aspect of the times as a cause for this association. 
For the proof, they refer to the instances then brought for- 
wards. And to what dothey amount? ‘Two or three, at the 
most, cases of disturbance of sectarian worship by obscure 
individuals. These were tried, convicted, and punished. 
What more is wanted? Surely such instances prove the asso- 
ciation unnecessary, except these liberal men wish to have it 
in their power to punish on suspicion of intending to disturb, 
Soupconnées d’etre suspect. Oh! but they wish Dissenting 
teachers to have liberty of passing toll free, Ai on duty, like 
clergy of the establishment. 

And for this important purpose, the Duke of Sussex was to 
be roused out of his retirement in the narrow court at Ham- 
mersmith ! for this a Member of the Royal Family was to be 
sect a speechifying about it, Goddess, and about it! Why, we 
will venture to assert, that the expenses of the meeting, especially 
together with those at Batron’s Coffee House the last ‘Tuesday 
in every month, (see advertisement,) would defray all these 
tolls for two or three years. But the truth is—our Dissenters 
are absolutely pining away from the want of a little persecu- 
tion. Had there been, twenty years ago, plenty of churches in 
populous neighbourhoods, and the discussions about the Bible 
Society not arisen, the Dissenting interest would have been 
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almost entirely evanescent. For the most effectual persecu- 
tion is—neglect—government never should notice them farther 
than to keep peace, generally speaking. For some religious 
sects have held tenets so atrocious, as to render the inter- 
ference of the magistrate indispensable. ‘This kind of treat- 
ment our Dissenters have lately experienced. Hence, the 
Esprit du Corps not being kept up by opposition, these asso- 
clations and meetings are invented to rouse ita little, and 
keep it from dying quite away. Yet, after all their efforts and 
preparations for effect, their greatest persecution at last is— 
payment at the turnpike gates. Alas, heavy grievance ! 

But truly and seriously they should be ashamed of their 
ingratitude towards His Royal Highness. What, not defend 
his speech, or rather the speech they have themselves imputed 
tohim! ‘To say it would be presumptuous, is far too flimsy 4 
pretence. If any of the Bishops, who, perhaps, are quite as 
venerable as the Duke, sliould make a single objection to this 
turnpike business, we will venture to foretell that all this deli- 
cate feeling will banish like the snows of last Christmas. 
However, we will not press them farther, and only recommend 
them in future to report for His Royal Highness what they 
would not find too presumptuous to defend. 

With respect to the last charge, that we belong to that fac- 
tion which would prevent the distribution of the Scriptures, 
we look upon it as an excellent proof of modern philanthro- 
pism. It has long been observed, that under the most spe- 
cious liberality, there too frequently lurks a tendency to the 
blackest malignity, and that the charity which is affectedly 
extended to all the world, is, in fact, exercised on nothing. 
The honey that might sweeten a goblet is lost in the ocean. 
Among Protestants no such faction ever did exist. ‘Those who 
oppose the Bible Society act upon a very different principle, 
as these Editors well know. They are desirous that the Bible 
should be understood as well as redde, and, therefore, endea- 
vour that it should be accompanied by the best means of 
instruction. But if those means are not to be had, none yet 
pretended that the Bible ought then to be withheld. Now, 
since churchmen at least have their choice between two 
Societies ; in one these means of instruction are provided, and 
in the other they are not; it would be truly preposterous in 
them not to prefer the first. And this, we believe, is the case 
with all the opponents of the Bible Society toa man. ‘They 
are all active members of the more ancient and far more con- 
sistent association. This is well known. Yet have these 
Editors of Philanthropic Gazettes, dared with the most invi- 
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dious malignity, dared to charge us, of whose very names they 
are ignorant, with a crime of so ‘deep a dye. So much for 
their candour and honesty! As this subject, however, has led 
us to speak of the Bible Society, we will record a curious 
anecdote, which serves to prove the absurdity and injurious 
, consequences of these heterogeneous mixtures in societies, 
where there can be no concord, except all agree to silence on 
the most vital points of Christianity. 
_ This Society undertook to print an Arabic Bible for the use 
of the Oriental Christians. But those at present circulated in 
Constantinople and Asia Minor, have for their motto in the 
title page—ZJn the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, one God, Amen. ‘To have reprinted this form of 
Christian Baptism would have been throwing down the apple 
of discord witha vengeance. [t would have been as a live shell 
in a powder magazine. Therefure, instead thereof was substi- 
tuted the Deistical motto from the Koran—/Jn the name of God 
the most Merciful. And the consequence is, that the Oriental 
Christians will not receive an European Bible, reasonably sus- 
pecting that there may ke other changes in the body of the 
work, 


Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass together. 


We must now request the aitention of our readers to Ireland. 
A country which ought to interest us far more than it does, 
which might excite our sympathy, and would employ with 
great advantage all our benevclent exertions. The scene, too, 
of those exertions would lie neay us, and those who distrust 
pompous reports from distant, and almost inaccessible regions, 
would not refuse credit to detaiis which might so easily be 
verified or disproved. The civilization of that country has 
proceeded very-slowly, and it is in that respect the lowest on 
the scale of European nations. Which, surely, ought not to 
be the case, enjoying, as it docs, the full participation of 
English laws, by which property and personal liberty are 
secured, and under which every political aavantage, of which 
society has hitherto been found capable, is abundantly enjoyed. 
But the obstacles arise from the customs and habits of the 
people, obstacles which would he increased by pecuniary 
assistance, which a better education of the lower classes might, 
indeed, diminish, whilst they require, perhaps, stronger mea- 
sures wholly to remove. Individual acts of benevolence are 
by no means wanting. ‘Thus a few weeks ago a considerable 
number of poor debtors were discharged from confinement by 
the munificence of Earl Mountcharles, thus restoring them to 
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their families and friends at that season when their industry 
may find employment, and their exertions benefit themselves 
and the public. It was expected, indeed, that the Union 
would have induced many English farmers to settle there, 
induced by the extraordinary fertility of the ground, and the 
cheapness of labour. This would have introduced, in the 
most easy manner, the comforts, the habits, the industry, and 
the intelligence of English Yeomen. How ever, the wretched 
savages of Ireland combined to defeat this excellent plan, and 
by murder and fire, drove away every new settler, The 
dreadful combination which exists among them, in many 
instances defeating the operation of the laws, assassinating 
magistrates and witnesses, producing perjury in juries, and 
effecting acquittals in face of the clearest evidence, must, 
undoubtedly, while it continues, frustrate all endeavours to 
reclaim them by usual means. Where juries are thus intimi- 
dated, or where conspirators themselves are too often the 
judges of their biood-stained associates, trial by jury should 
be suspended. For it 1s an institution, all whose value depends 
on this point, that the verdict will be given according to evideixe. 
The moment this principle is subverted, by whatever means, it 
will become either an instrument of tyranuy, or an asylum for 
the guilty. These observations have been drawn from us by 
the accounts we have received of the trials at Lifford, during 
the late Assizes, but it is necessary to give our ‘Engli: h 
readers some account of their origin. About a year ago, 
Norton Butler, sq. an active magistrate, and against whom, 
among his neighbours, there was no other prejudice than his 
activity as such, was publicly murdered in open day ; the country 
people expecting the deed, and lining the hedges, and elimb- 
ing the trees, &e. for a better view!!! One of te murderers 
was executed on the evidence of George Balfour. On which 
account, this George Balfour himself was again murdered. 
His assassins were put on their trial at Lifford. M*‘Ilheney 
was convicted, and we have inserted his trial, that our readers 
may see what sort of evidence was brought forward, and the 
danger a witness runs. In this country, it would be incredible. 
Cavanagh, who was proved to have given Balfour the first stab, 
was afterwards acquitted, contrary to the plainest evidence, 
and much to the dissatisfaction of the Judge, (Mr. Justice 
Moore, a most upright and able man,) as also of a crowded 
Court. Next William Magenuis was tried, and three of the 
Jury refused to find him guilty. The other nine firmly kept 
the oath they had sworn. ‘fhe Jury were, therefore, dismissed, 
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and Magennis may be tried de nove. This trial we shall also 
give our readers at length. 

But it is now our business to account for these acguittals. 
From the intemperance of Judge Fletcher the dreadful truth 
may be learnt. Our readers will recollect that in his famous 
charge, which we gave at length, he insinuated, or rather 
asserted, a combination among. the Papists to prevent the 
operation of the laws. He p ticularly alluded to the case of 
Lynch, who with cight others, men, women, and children, 
were burnt alive, because he had convicted two men who had 
broken into his house. It was proved that the deed was 
perpetrated by a party of one hundred at least, who aad been 
convened ina neighbouring Popish chapel by the clerk. And 
the Judge fairly stated, that to him, long acquainted as he was 
with the habits of Trish Papists, it was incomprehensible how 
this conspiracy could be unknown to the Priests themselves. 
Now at Lifford, several Priests of the iowest description were 
exceedingly busy before and during the Assizes. One of them 
in the Court, after the conviction of M‘fiheney, declared that 
the witnesses were perjured, and bitterly inveighed against the 
Solicitor General for prosecuting the other conspirators on the 
seme evidence. ‘This man, however, previous to his trial, 
had confessed his guilt. This confession he never retracted, 
nor denied the justice of his sentence. But during the night 
of that day he was locked up a considerable time with one of 
these Priests, and the next morning he sent for a magistrate, 
and withdrew his former confession. It is abundantly evident 
that no man would confess himself guilty of a murder when 
he was actually innocent. Such an absurdity is quite out of 
all calculation. So that such a retractation can impose upon 
noone. ‘Thus some of Lynch’s murderers pleaded guilty at 
the har, and then solemnly asserted their innocence at the 
gallows. What passed in the cell between the Priest and 
M: Ilheney we cannot know; we do know the consequence of 
that conference, and we leave our readers to draw their own 
conclusions. Again, on Cavanagh’s jury was a man who 
keeps a public house at Lifford. He is well known to be a 
bigotted Papist, and his house to be the head-quarters there of 
that deseription, There, too, a public dinner was given to 
celebrate the defeat of justice, and to shew all the world with 
what impunity magistrates and men may be murdered In Ire- 
land. We must think that great blame attaches to that officer 
of the crown whose duty it was to have challenged the jury. 
Nor does it appear that any political or religious quarrel 
existed. Here is a conspiracy, abstracted of those considera- 
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tions, for overawing the execution of the laws by assassination 
of active magistrates and of evidence. Whilst those who are 
inclined to give any information dare not. If any are so cou- 
rareous, they must be placed under the protection of the 
police, or sent to this Island. Can a more dreadful state of 
things be contemplated? Is this the conduct of men pre- 
tending to be Ministers of Christ? Compare that of the 
clergy of the church of England in the cotemporaneous 
instances of Hussey, Chenell, and Chalcraft, with these, and 
let not the impression which these reflections ought to make, 
fade suddenly away. Plausible apologies, or plump denials, 
may be employed to evade the effect such conduct ought to 
have ; but let your own sense of justice, your own discrimina- 
tion, prevent you from being deluded. And we shall here con- 
clude the subject for the present, by stating, for general 
reflection, the following phenomenon. 


Several instances have lately occurred, in which the minis- 
ters of certain sects, Popish and Protestant, have endeavoured 
to bring the administration of the laws into discredit among 
the people, by upholding, in every manner possible, the inno- 
cence of persons fairly convicted, after a fair, impartial, 
public trial. 





LIFFORD ADJOURNED ASSIZES. 


-_-—— 


Tuurspay, JuLy 30. 


Tats day, at twelve o’clock, William M‘Ilheney and Darby 
Canney, were tried for the murder of George Balfour, at Glena- 


gannon Bridge, in the County of Donegal, on the night of 
the Ist of October, 1814. 


Before the Hon. Justice Hoore. 


From the number of challenges on both sides, the Jury was 
not sworn till half past one o’clock. 

The case was opened, on the part of the Crown, by Mr. 
Smily, who observed, that as the case required little preliminary ' 
and could not possibly be misunderstood, he would at once 
proceed to evidence. 

Michael Kerr, examined by Mr. Smily—Knew G. Balfour ; 
recollects the night of his death, and some nights before ; saw 
something particular eight or ten days before. As witness 
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was going to a wake on the far side of Carnaleagh Bridge, he 
saw on the way William M‘Iheney, one of the prisoners, with 
about fifty other men, armed with firelocks and swords—some 
with the one kind of weapons, and some with the other. They 
mentioned in M‘Ilheney’s presence, that they were going to 
take Balfour’s life. Witness saw Balfour that night; he (Bal- 
four) passed with one or two more to the wake house ; witness 
remained from eleven o’clock till day light with them. When 
he passed to the wake, the people he had come up with on his 
way went off, except a few of them ; they said they would kill 
Balfour, because he had given information against Daniel 
Maginnis; one of them said, it would be better to defer it, as 
Balfour had gone to the wake house—they then said, they 
would let it stand to some other night. 

Cross examined by Mr. Dogherty—Lives in Carndonagh, at 
the Barrack, for near 12 months ; went there when the police 
men were sent toit ; went for safety, and not because the police 
men were there; had some conversation with Mr. Flatley, a 
guager, before he went to Cairn, who pointed out the danger 
to him; he went to Mr. Flatley ; there are magistrates in the 
neighbourhood ; Mr. Carey is the nearest magistrate ; witness 
thought himself in a dangerous situation; applied to Mr. 
Flatley because he was afraid; Mr. Carey was two miles and a 
half from him, Mr. Flatley two ; there was half a mile dif- 
ference between the twe distances; he preferred going to the 
guager rather than the magistrate, because the guager had 
guards 3 no other magistrate was convenient, except Mr. 
Carey 3 witness thinks he would not be free from danger if he 
went to Mr. Carey, in that part of the country ; he (witness) 
has lived there since his birth—so has Mr, Carey 3 witness 
delivered himself up, and remained with Mr. Flatley since 
that time 

Question from the Judge—Continued with the Revenue 
officer till the last assizes ; returned from him, and then joined 
the police ; he was in charge of the police after Flatley left 
him there; he was remanded to no other place; next from 
Flatley’s place to Cairn, and no where else ; remained there 
till he came to Derry and Lifford; had no bad character in the 
country ; had no dislike for Balfour ; entered into no conspiracy 
to murder, till he was forced there; wished Balfour well ; 
knew he was going to be murdered; did not see him from that 
time till he was murdered ; if he had warned Balfour he would 
have been murdered himself ; lived’ within a mile of Balfour ; 
was afraid to go and warn him ; would be murdered himself if 
le did; if he had sent him even an indirect information, he 
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(witness) would have been murdered ; till the night he went to 
the wake, he did not know Balfour was a marked man; witness 
was fetched to the wake 5 was not dragged by the neck or heels ; 
was forced to go; they told him he had to go; did not 
go to the wake, when he knew the object was to murder 
Balfour; they invited him to go, and he did go; knew that a 
conspiracy was formed to murder his friend ; it was between 
his own place andthe wake he saw these people; they did not 
catch hold of him; had about twenty perches to go; had no 
opportunity to get ‘off from them; no man could escape, one 
on each side of him; when he ha id to go he went ; made no 
exertions to get away $ ; lives in Cairn ; is supported there ; 
gets what keeps him up; gets his means, his subsistence, from 
Mr. Lumsden, the police constable 3 witness lives in the barrack ; 
some time before this he worked; he now belongs to the 
police men; is nota police man, he goes along with them : 
swears for no cne now ; swears he stops at the barrack in Cairn, 
that’s all 5 better and worse quarters hats these ; some better, 
some worse 3 was sworn last assizes 3 had a wish to save Bal- 
four’s life; what he swore on Bradley’s trial was true (this 
question was objected to on the part of the Crowns) witness 
swore on that trial, that only for fear of himself he would have 
given Balfour word of the conspiracy against him; did not on 
that trial swear that he did not care whether Balfour was 
murdered or not 3; does not know whether he said he ever was 
Balfour’s friend or not; has been in Lifford since Tuesday last ; 
lives very well, gets what does him; had his meat and drink 
at Cairn, and clothes, and what does him, and money, if he 
wants it. 

Question by the Judge—When he wants, he gets a little 
money 3; does not get any he asks from Mr, Lumsden—gives 
him what does him3 does not know whether he will continue 
on this establishme: it or nots he will stay with them for safety ; 
if on their removal they vould not bring him with them, he 
would not remain there; lie would be forced to leave the country 
if they (the police) left it; if they want to fetch him with 
them, he would go; does not know whether they would or 
would not, they never told hin—if not, he would go to some 
other place ; if they should be removed, does not know whether 
they would take him with them or no—does not believe they 
would ; if they should, it would be of their own pleasure to do 
so; he was as well before he went to Sir. Lumsden as he is now ; 
swore in the early part of his evidence, that he went to Mr. 
Lumsden, as he does now ; went on one evening to Mr. 


Flatley 5 it was in the dark ‘of evening when he went to Mr. 
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Flatley—he returned about a month before May ; Mr. Flatley 
first communicated with him; witness knew he was a Revenue 
officer in the same place; till then it did not occur to him to 
apprise Mr. Flatley of what had occurred; did not know 
whether Mr. Flatley would receive him or no; a magistrate 
lived about half a mile farther off, and within two miles of 
him; Mr. Flatley had a guard with him—Mr. Carey (the ma- 
gistrate) had not. No offer of money has been made to witness 
by Mr. Flatley, 

Question by Mr. Boyd, on the part of the Crown—Witness 
goes out along with the police men ; is not a police man. 

Here the Judge observed, that as to witnesses receiving 
allowance, it did not signify—King’s evidence must be sup- 
ported. 

Question from a Juror—VWitness was not present at the 
murder; did not see their coming to the place where it was 
committed; never said so; only told what passed the week 
before. 

Owen Bryson examined—Knew George Balfour ; remembers 
the night he was murdered. In the beginning of that evening, 
witness was in his brother’s house, which Is situated within a 
mile and a half of Carndonagh. Remembers a boy who called 
him to go out with him; the boy did not say for what he called 
him, or where he was going; met no one till he went a good 
way, and turned off the road to a river not more than five or 
six or seven perches from the road. Went to Glenagannon 
Bridge ; found a great number of people there ; it was a little 
after night fall, not long after it; some of these people were 
sitting, some standing, along a little bank of the river. They 
stopped some time there, waiting for Balfour; some had arms. 
Saw M‘Ilheney with that party (here witness identified one of 
the prisoners as William M(‘Ilheney;) witness heard them ; 
saw that they were waiting until Balfour should come forward ; 
did not then hear for what purpose; did not hear of their 
waiting for any other man. While they were waiting, witness 
saw a man come whistling from Cairn to the Bridge—he was 
Darby Canney (here witness identified the second man at the 
bar tobe Darby Canney.) ‘Two or three went up to him (Darby 
Canney,) and passed on; witness did not hear what they said 
to hint; he passed on, and Balfour came in the course of 15 
minutes after Canney had passed. When Balfour came forward, 
he passed over the Bridge, and a man standing on one side of 
Balfour, gripped him, and made him turn back. 

Questions from the Judge—Balfour came forward to the 
end of the bridge, till the man turned him back the same road 
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he came. ‘Two or three men then, at the end of the bridge 
next to Carn, pulled him off the road; Balfour appeared un- 
willing to go off the road. One of the men pulled him by the 
arm, and kept the grip till he got him to the green. When he 
(Balfour) got down, he put his hand to his hat, and said, 
** Boys whatever you like.’—then a man, with a sword or some 
such weapon, made a stab at Balfour’s shoulder, and ran him 
through the body. Another struck him on the head—who 
this man was, witness does not know—and then he (Balfour) 
fell; he was struck by others also. The crowd gathered in— 
witness saw him stabbed at first; numbers were striking at 
him; witness was but two yards and a half from the place. 
Saw a man put a rope round his neck, and examine his pock- 
ets ; saw silver and paper; Balfour appeared dead. Witness 
knows the man that put the rope round his neck, and searched 
his pockets ; had no doubt about it—the man was the prisoner, 
M‘ilheney. They dragged the body of the deceased a good 
piece of ground, toa flax hole, over whins and through an 
oatfield ; could not distinguish. Witness did not see Darby 
Canney after he passed over the bridge—after he passed over 
the bridge, and Balfour after him. ‘They covered Balfour's 
body with sods and stones 3 witness saw the man who stood on 
upon Balfour’s body in the flax hole. Witness then went 
home to his brother; staid not long there; hired himself ; 
went over to Malin to Mr. Harvey’s ; never mentioned these 
circumstances till he came to Mr. Lumsden, a gocd while 
after it happened ; had it always on his mind to tell it, but was 
afraid till Mr. Lumsden came tothe place, and then he told 
him. After he told him this, he was sent to the county of 
Longford ; staid there till last Assizes, till he was brought to 
Dublin. 

Cross examined by Mr. Dogherty—Witness is not a mur- 
derer; he hada hand in Balfour’s death; he is no murderer 
now; hada hand in the murder at that time. Knew Johu 
Magennis and Thomas Magennis, his brother; he was ac- 
quainted with them, but not much: he. had no conversation 
with Thomas Magennis about Mr. Rodgers, a clergyman, 
about his property er about himself, but about his potatoes ; 
never recollects hearing of this before; never offcred to rob 
Mr. Rodgers; never swore against drinking: might have 
made a promise; did make such a promise; does not recollect 
whether it was for three years, or for any short time; he pro- 


mised for fivé cr six weeks, and never broke that promise. 


It was in the time of Lent he promised against drinking; 
never promised against it but during Lent ; never had a con- 
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versation about a shop, in Dogherty’s, in Carn. iKnows-Ca- 
therine M‘Callion, near Culdaff; was her servant ; had a con- 
versation about a cow of her’s ; went to look for wages Cathe- 
rine M‘Callion owed him ; she told him that when she pleased 
she would pay him; left the affair between them to Mr. Ro- 
bert Carey ; left the price of the heifer to two persons, and 
put her (Catherine M‘Callion) in the Court, for the rest of the 
money she owed him. Did not rob Catherine M‘Callion: it 
was for his own he teok the cow. Went to the justice of the 
Peace, and whatever he allowed he (witness) did ; did not rob 
the woman of the cow. 

Question from the judge—If witness committed a robbery 
why was he not prosecuted ?—A. Witness does not think it 
was a robbery at all.—He was at his ‘service before he went to 
the police. 

Heard of Dennis Callaghan having been processed for ten 
pounds ; heard of the process: heard of no offer made to 
Callaghan about that process ; never offered to be Callaghan’s 
witness ; never asked five pounds for being his good witness ; 
he never asked this question; made no offer of himself as a 
witness for either party; was not in the place; had neither 
conversation nor knowledge about the matter on either side; 
does not know where Colhoun is ; knows nothing of his family ; 
was not in that place for some time.—Some time since wit- 
ness joined the police; he now lives by the subsistence he 
gets, in consequence of the information he gave; he lives 
where he is; livedin Dublin, where he was kept there 5 was 
brought to Dublin to the head police office there; was not in 
custody, might walk about ; came to Lifford from Dublin with 
Major D*Arcy ; expects, after the trial, to go back to Dublin.— 

te bought his pantaloons and his pumps; he could dance 
before he ever went to Dublin: he got his subsistence from 
Mr. Farrel. He bought his clothes ; got no money from the 
country 3 he left Dublin about a fortnight since ; was lying 
unwell; is middling well now; care was taken of him; lived 
a long time in Ennishowen before this unfortunate business ; 
lived there all his life; was a resident of thet place; knows 
of no transaction with Mr. Rodgers, nor with Mr. Harvey ; 
had a very good character; either Mr. Harvey or Mr. Rod- 
gers would give him a good character, as to honesty. Does 
not know whether Mr. Harvey knew the circumstance of Mrs. 
M‘Callion’s cow; he had applied on that occasion to a 
Magistrate; thinks that Mr. Carey would give him a good 
character. His late illness was not fever 3 cannot be account- 
ble as to what it was; had head-ache and soreness of bones ; 
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was not able to come into Court; on the way down to Lifford 
he got ill; was confined t» bed, does not know how many 
days ; w as able to move out of bed ; ; was not overly well able to 
do so; was able with enough to do, to move out of bed.— 
Witness knew Balfour ; neither liked nor hated him; was ac- 
quainted with him like another; until the night he (Balfour) 
was murdered, witness did not know he was to be murdered ; 
heard he had done anact which made him disliked; Balfour 
was disliked because he informed against Daniel Magennis, 
who was hanged for Norton Butler’s murder; witness neither 
liked nor disliked Balfour, on that account, It would have been 
of no use to make an exertion to save Balfour; witness 
would not wish to see any man murdered ; it was five, six, or 
ten weeks after the murder, that he gave information ; passed 
no observation on it; went to live with Mr. Harvey, a_bro- 
ther of Mr. Harvey, of Malin, who was himself a Magistrate ; 
lived some time with him; did not tell his master of the 
murder ; was always afraid till he went to Grouse Hall; he 
was not afraid the Magistrate would inform of him; did not 
know when ke would meet his foe, as he had many messages 

tO go agen 5 is not sure his master knows Major D*‘Arcy, the 
Police M. <istrate ; was not afraid that Mr. Harvey or Major 
D‘Arcy .. uld inform of him; when the Police came, he told 
it to Mr. Lumsden. Never looked for any other money but 
his wages ; never looked or cared about it ; would as soon not 
get any; all he did was for the love of justice; for nothing 
else but the love of justice. Was very well clad when he de- 
livered himself to the police; had very good clothes of his 
own ; hadas good clothes at the last assizes, as he has at pre- 
sent; knows the difference between shoes and pumps; had 
a black coat and a surtout last assizes ; 3 was very well last as- 
sizes. | 

Question from a Juror—Laboured for Mr. Harvey; had no 
hope of being bettered by the information ; could have worked 
as well in any othercountry. Wore no pumps thien. 

Question from the Judge—Did not leave the country after 
the murder; staid with Mr. Harvey till the police came, and 
then put himself into their hands. 

Question from a Juror—Never heard there was a reward of- 
fered till he made the information. 

Question from Mr, Dogherty—Major D‘Arcy had military 
with him. 

Question from the Judge—A boy called him out on that 
night ; witness went on till he met five or six men. 

Patrick Mooney examined by Mr. Boyd.—Is an Innishowen 
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man; heard of the night Balfour lost his life; witness was 
then in Lifford gaol, because Daniel Magennis had been taken 
in witness’s mother’s house, about a mile from Cairn; re- 
turned back when he was liberated ; knows William M‘Ilheney 
and Darby Canney : saw them in Cairn soon after he returned ; 
went into a drinking party; none there but M/‘Ilheney ; and 
himself conversed with M‘Ilheney; no third person present ; 
M‘Ilheney said to him, your friend Balfour was not long 
living ; Cavanagh gave him the first stroke; when he, (Bal- 
four,) put up his hand, William M‘ilheney cut him across the 
fingers with Dan Collison’s sword, and put his hand in his 
pocket for the money he got for Magennis, and got nothing 
but half a crown; witness saw the prisoner, Darby Canney ; 
drank with him in a house at Cairn. He (Canney) said he 
was with Balfour down out of Cairn; and when he came for- 
ward within a piece of the party, he whistled, the party rose 
and dragged him through the green bushes by the neck, till 
his clothes and flesh were torn, They thought that witness 
was a true subject of the same cause, because he was in gaol 
with Daniel Magennis, and he was with them at every 
gathering. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dogherty.—Witness held no post 
or situation which would induce these men to confess; was 
Father Confessor only of those two persons.—He invited them 
to drink, and then asked questions over a bottle; and in an 
open public house they confessed as to a brother Ribbonman ; 
witness has taken an oath to be loyal to Ribbonmen; he is not 
a loyal subject. 

Question from the Judge.—Witness is not loyal to Ribbon- 
men ; after he got out of gaol he was not bound to them. 

Questions by Mr. Dogherty.— Lives in Grouse Fall at head- 
quarters, his recommendation to Grouse Hall was ‘that con- 
versation. He should either leave the country or go there ; 
went there to save his life, because he did not chuse to do 
every thing they bid him. He was thought a true man before 
he made information ; when he would go no further, he would 
not go with them to rob Malin Hall; lives with his mother ; 
is a labourer; is a poor man, but has a good character. 
Knows William Mooney; he processed a man for money ; it 
was paid; it is true it was paid; paid it all to two pounds ; 
his father owed two pounds when he died, which witness did 
not know of before; if aman should swear the money was 
not paid, he would not swear true. Witness lives in Grouse 
Hall; has lived there about six weeks; gets some money 
there, and clothes, and meat, drink, and lodging; is not a 
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police man; gets money to support him as he dare not go 
home; he walks about at Grouse Hall as he has nothing to 
do; he has had better clothes—better and dearer than those 
he has on him now.—He got his livelihood by his industry and 
labour and by the distillery; has had finer clothes than those 
he wears now. 

Robert Baird examined.—Knew George Balfour; saw his 
body in the flax hole ; it had some clothes on it; saw it when 
taken out; saw a cut on one of the fingers, and on the lelt 
side towards the back: it was a sore wound as if made with a 
sharp instrument; it was a wound ora cut; did not observe 
the neck of Balfour’s body. Witness’s wife and child were 
with him ; it was about ten o’clock in the forenoon of the dav 
after the murder, that he saw the body. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dogherty.x—Has lived near Cairn 
for near twenty years; Canney was a well-behaved man: 
knows nothing else of him ; ; he was modest; had no bad cha- 
racter the witness knew of ; was a civil and w ell-behaved man. 
Knows M‘Ilheney ; he (M‘Ilheney) was in deceat, creditable 
services in the country, and was of trreproachable character in 
the country. 

Mary Baird examined.—Is the daughter of the last witness. 
Remembers the ni ght Balfour lost his life ; saw him in their 
house (her father’s house) with Darby Canney, that night; it 
was about the first of October; they bought a five-penny loaf, 
and divided it between them; they paid for it in halfpence ; 
they went out together. Witness never saw Balfour since ; 
her father’s house is not half a mile from Glenagannon bridge. 

(As this witness went off the table, Darby Canney spoke 
from the dock, and said he acknowledged the truth of what she 
swore.) 

Samuel Lumsden, Esq. examined—Belongs to the police. 
IKknows the prisoners ; has repeatedly searched for both of them. 
On one occasion, he divided his party; found one of them in 
his own house; surrounded a barn in search of the other; put 
a sentry on it; there wasa shot fired out of the barn: was not 
at the apprehension of either of the prisoners. 

Cross examined—Is a chief constable of police ; ; had % 
warrant about the beating of Collison, the gauger. Th Sie dl 

made a great noise in the country; the business of Collison 
had, in a great degree, died away; at the time it occurred it 
made much noise. 

John Moffit examined—Is a police constable, and one of the 
party that took Darby Canney (here witness identified Canney ;) 
saw him in the rear of the house when he broke out of it, 
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witness ran forward and caught him by the collar; prisoner 
ran from the house he was in; it was not the barn Mr. Lumsden 
mentioned ; witness was not at the taking of the other prisoner ; 
the private distillers are much afraid of the police; witness 
never heard that Darby Canney was a private distiller—if so, 
thinks he would be on his guard lest he should be taken; heard 
of the beating Collison (the gauger) got, heard it spoken of ; 
the police constable picked up some private distillers ; they are 
stationed there ; witness believes for the purpose of detecting 
them. 

Here the evidence on the part of the Crown closed. 

DEFENCE. 

John Harkin examined by Mr. Dogherty.—Witness is from 
the Barony of Innishowen; knows Darby Canney; saw him 
the night of the murder; had no one with him when he saw 
him; does not recollect to have seen Balfour with him; saw 
Balfour after nine o’clock ; had not seen Canney at that time ; 
did not see him that night at all: saw Balfour in the house of 
Dennis Toland, his next door neighbour, between the hours 
of nine and ten o’clock, after drumbeating; the drum rung at 
nine; there was no one with lim; it was half an hour after 
drumbeat. 

To a question from the Judge.—Balfour was alone. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Stokes.—Witness heard talk of Bal- 
four’s being murdered that night; lives at Cairn, has no 
public house; is a mason by trade: heard people talk about 
the murder of Balfour; many a person was named ; witness 
knew nothing about it; the man being kilt raised a great noise 
in the country 5; knows not where he went ; saw him in Cairn ; 
saw him making out of the door, as he (witness) was sitting 
in the house; saw him turn about in the floor and go out of 
the house ; cannot tell whether he went to the right or to the 
left; D. Canney was not then with them ; heard nothing about 
Canney ; Balfour and he were not going together; noone was 
with Balfour. 

Dennis Callaghan called. 

Owen Bryson 1 called. 

Dennis Callaghan examined by Mr. Dogherty—Witness lives 
in Innishowen; Colhoun processed him n for 101. Witness 
knows Owen Bryson; (Owen Bryson called) witness was ac- 
quainted with him; sees him beside him; was processed for 
101. this time two years; Bryson proposed that if he would 
get half of the money he would go and make his affidavit, he 
saw him (witness) pay the money; he had mentioned the 
dispute when Bryson made the proposal. 
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To a question from the Judge—He was to swear on the 
trial. 

Cross examination continued.—Bryson made the offer ; 
witness said he would be guilty of no such thing, for it was off 
another he could take the money, if the money was taken off 
him. If aman should swear that no such offer was made, that 
man would swear falsely ; lives at Glenagannon, smuggling is 
the most of his trade; he was born there; never was charged 
with having been at the murder ; lived about three quarters of a 
mile from the scene of the murder; slept abroad that night; 
sleeps oftener abroad than at home; lives as little with his 
family as he can; living at home with them is a bad way to 
support them ; Mr. Marshall, the Rector, will give him a 
character; aman had brought corn from Colhoun; witness 
went bail for him—and was decreed though he had the money. 

Toa question from the Judge.—A man who would swear 
that he had had half the price of the corn would swear truc; 
he will swear that John M‘Gennis told him (here witness was 
stopped by Counsel, this being hearsay evidence.) Witness 
never knew the man (Bryson) to have a fair character; it was 
on the 14th July, last twelvemonth, this happened; heard this 
to-day. Witness was not produced when Bradiey was convicted 
—he was in Scotland ; was very near being lost, when attempting 
to be in time for the trial; lives near Glenagannon, in Mag- 
heradrummin ; heard of Balfour’s death; went to Scotland 
after it; it was about six or seven weeks after the Lent Assizes ; 
never heard he was charged with having a hand in the 
murder. 

Owen Bryson confronted with Dennis Callaghan. 

To a question from the Judge.—Witness (Owen Bryson) 
never said one word to Callaghan, nor he to him, on this 
subject ; he was witness in the place atthe time ; wasin Malin ; 
was not In Glenagannon. 

To a question from the Judge.—Never knew any thing 
about it till this day; was not in the country when the cant of 
oats was held; was four or five miles off; recollects a man 
being best man at a wedding; had no conversation with the 
man about the cant of corn that night; was hired in Malin. 

William Mooney examined. —Knows Pat. Mooney, a 
witness already examined (here Patrick ! Mooney was called up 3) 
witness sees Patrick Moonev ; he is witness’s nephew ; witness 
processed Bridget Canney for ten pounds he lent her; Patrick 
Mooney swore this had been paid to him; he was Plaintiff ; 
all the money he received was thirty shilling, and an empty 
cask, and five or six shillings. 





—_ 
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Cross examination.x—A man who should swear that he had 
got all the money the woman owed him weuld not swear true ; 
Mr. Kennedy is the Seneschal he went to; Patrick Mooney’s 
mother was the woman processed ; his father, (Patrick Mooney) 
is dead; is over paid five or six shilling; whiskey was in part 
payment with the money; it would pay the debt, witness 
allowed one pound for cash; got no whiskey ; Patrick Mooney 
said he did; it being his own case, Pat had no interest in it, 
and witness had; the cask would hold an hundred gallons ; 
witness is nota lawyer with respect to distillers; he has quit 
the business of a distiller. 

To a question from the Judge.— Witness got no. whiskey 
that was not paid for; witness’s son got whiskey from Pat's 
father; docs not know that money due for private whiskey can 
be recovered; does not carry that business on now ; does not 
know that it can be recovered, as it was not paid for. 

To a question from the Judge. —Witness could swear his son 
paid money for it; witness’s son and Patrick’s father settled 
for it; there was no money due; he (Pat. Mooney) gave it to 
last witness and his son; it was given in settlement of the 
debt due by his father; he was positive that that keg (of 
whiskey) was given in part payment of his father’s So the 
empty puncheon was not full of whiskey; witness paid twenty- 
eight shillings for that puncheon ; witness was tried and cleared 
for malting last week. 

Matthew Duncan called. 

Pat. Mooney called, and again examined by the Judge’s 
orders.—It was Michael C: Waghan who struck Balfour on the 
head when he was down, and he is gone to America. 

Matthew Duncan examined.—Recollects hearing of the 
murder of Balfour; knows Canney; lived at Glenagannon ; : 
hired with James Cavana ich as a Jabourer.—Cavanagh is now 
in the dock and not on his trial ; witness slept in his (Cava- 
nagh’s) house; James Cavana agh and he slept together; Darby 
Canney came to that house and slept there that night 3 ; witness 
let him ins when Canney came in, witness locked the Goor 
and put the key in his pocket.— Canny staid there till morning 
Darby Canney came to them between the hours of ten me 
eleven o’clock, after ten and not quite eleven. 

fWilliam M‘iheney was found guilty, and sentenced to be 
executed on Saturday, but has been respited for a short time. 
—Warby Canney not guilty, who was immediately dis- 
eh: iy from the dock.] 

The Trial of William Magennis for the Murder of 
Fa Balfour will be inserted in our next Number. 
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HINTS. 
To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
SIR, 

In the latter part of the year 1793, an Army Chaplain, who 
was with the British troops in Flanders, withstood an order 
given to them to salute the Host, by presenting arms as it 
passed by, which the Popish Priests had insisted the British 
troops should do as theirs did. This was mentioned in the 
English newspapers. The next year, when some returned 
from Flanders, there was notice taken.of the order; but the 
Army Chaplains were put on a new footing, and many of them 
dismissed ! ! ! 

Query—Was there any notion of British Protestant troops 
being ordered to reverence the Host again, when it was lately 
proposed to repeal the declaration that Popery is idolatrous ? 

Query also—What care is taken to preserve our troops on 
the continent? And whether, from the above date, Popery 
has not been particularly encouraged, and the church of England 
harassed, by specious and artful measures, under a pretence 
of reform ? 


A. I. 





THE SPEECH AND CONFESSION 


Of Lorp CnrERty, upon a late (sot disant National) 


occasion, 


AS REPORTED IN THE D. E. P. 





THE banquet was hush’d, Lord Cheerly began, 

*¢ | shall now give the health of the great little Man ; 
Who to-day condescends to partake of our cheer, 
And honours our Festival » (hear him, hear! hear !) 
I’ve oft had him down for a day at Marino, 

Where he’d sing, tell a story, play whist, or Cassino. 
In brief, was the best little sociable soul, 

That e’er strumm’d a piano, so pleasant and droll— 
On the course of this Star, whether low, Sirs, or high, 
I ever have kept an astronomer’s eye ; 

His progress have followed in public or private, 

And kept in his wake whatsoe’er he might drive at. 
The Lyrics of Little, I’ve read with delight, 

Chaste, innocent, pure as an Angel could write, 
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And have gain’d from the study, (tho’ some folks may scoff it,) 
Not pleasure alone, but abundance of profit. 

In public each word and each action declare, 

We all must esteem him a Patriot rare,— 

Sure the glories he sings of * the Emerald Isle,” 

Of “ Erin the Green,” (meaning Ireland the while) 
Of slav’ry and chains, such as negro ne’er knew, 

Of the cold-hearted Saxon and Brian Boru, 

Abusing vile England, her people and Prince, 

Now does not all this, the true Patriot evince ? 
Independence, consistency, follow of course, 

But how, Ill not mention—I fear growing hoarse— 
Other days had their talents as well as our own, 

But neglect was their portion, they flourish’d unknown : 
There was Hogarth, that face-manufacturer queer, 
Unhail’d as a Master, pursu’d his career, 

The Eden-wove treasures of Milton himself 

Long moulder’d unnotic’d in dust on the shelf! 

How diffrent the lot of Tom Little the Great, 

What a luckier dog, how delightful his fate, 

To live and to write in such days as we see, 

And be feasted and toasted by you and by me ! 

Now his health let us quaff it, but under what name ? 
ONer’s sure not enough for this darling of fame? 
Three words gave his claim to your gracious esteem, 
Three names to his health as essential I deem, 

For which a fit garland entwined shall be, 

Aud Oak, Bays, and Laurel, crown each of the three. 
A high brimming bumper, let no one then grudge, 

I give you Tom Little, Tom Brown, and Tom Fudge.” 


nie nc neces 


The remainder of the Pope’s Letter is deferred until our 
next Number. 








Errata in our last Number. 


P. 498, 28th line from the top, for Gegaris read Gyaris. 
P. 433, line 23d, for that such read, that to such. 

P. 454, line o7 th, for Girouttes read Girouettes. 

P, 450, line 30 and 31, for Christians read Churchmen. 
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Bible Society, injury done by the, to 
the Rev. Mr. Callaghan, 16. 

—, un-upported by the 
dignitaries of the church, 57. 

Birkbeck, Mr. Morris, his Notes on 
America, reviewed, 494. 

» his Letters 
from Illinois, reviewed, 505. 

Bishop, on the duties of a, 291, 305. 

Buonaparte, the folly of, in a public 
spectacle in the Champ de Mai, 
340, 








» Bishop Watson on mak- 
ing peace with, 332. 

Bourdeaux, character of the people 
of, 50. 

British and Roman Churches, or an 
attempt to reconcile them, 449. 
Brunton, Dr. Alexander, his Sermons 

and Lectures reviewed, 236. 

Buchanan, Dr. Claudius, his Life 
and Writings, by the Rev. Hugh 
Pearson, reviewed, 511. 

, his Letter 
tothe Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on promoting Christian Knowledge 
in India, 532. 

Burges, the Rev. G, his Letter to T. 
W. Coke, M.P. reviewed, 128, 
99” 

Burke, culogium on, 225. 

Burnet, Bishop, his remarks on the 
religions principles of Sir Matthew 
Hale, 151. 








, his remarks on Baxter, 








ib. 

CALVINISM, remarks on, 430. 

Canterbury, Letter to the Archbishop 
of, on Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in India, 532. 

Campbell, Mr. his Letters to the 
Bishop of Hereford, containing Se- 
lect Translations from Chrysos- 
tom’s Homilies, 69, 140, 260, 440, 
547. 

, the Rev. Daniel, on the 
Church her own Apologist, review- 
ed, 427. 

Card-playing, in the time of Elizabeth, 
games at, 32. . 

Cathedral Services, lines by Milton, 
on the impressiveness of, 153. 

Catholic Affairs, account of, 91, 458. 

———— Board, ou iis extinction, 
So. 








, Kemoustrance of 
the, to the Pope, on his disregard of 
their petition, 460. 

, the Pope's letter to 





the, 403. ’ 





Catholic Board, disagreement be- 
tween the, and Dr. Troy, 468. 

Emancipation, observations 

on, 95. 

Question, the late Bishop of 
Landaft’s letter to the Duke of 
Grafton on, 390. 

Catholics of Ireland, the Rev. Mr. 
Hayes’s application to the, for pay- 
ment of his expenses for his Mis- 
sion to Rome, 192. 

Cecil, Robert, Earl of Salisbury, 
characteristic remarks on, 1138. 

Champ de Mai, description of a pub- 
lic spectacle on the, 340. 

Childe Harold’s Monitor, reviewed, 
506. 

Christ, on his divine mission, 486. 

Christian Communion, benefits of, 
259. 

——-——- Ministry, observations on 
the, 256. 

Observer, onthe schismatic 
spirit of, 53. 

———— Wars, the elevating stimulus 
of Ottomans, 493. 

Christianity, an established form of, 
desirable, 165. 

» on its benefits, 482. 

, on the divine origin of, 
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2458. 
Chrysostom, select Translations from 
his Homilies, 69, 140, 260, 440, 547. 
Church, the, when it is in danger, 395. 
, her own Enemy, review- 





ed, 427. 





, her own Apologist, by 
the Rev. Daniel Campbell, review- 
ed, 434. 

and State, reason for their 
union, 445. 

, Convention at Loughrea, 
Ireland, against the Established, 
474. 








, bad consequences of a seces- 
sion from the, 231. 

Discipline, remarks on, 261, 
Polity, observations on, 140. 
of England, its greatest ene- 
mies described, 53. 

, the Rev. Samuel 
Wix’s pamphlet on uniting the, and 
the Church of Rome, animadverted 
on, 372. 

















, on the general be- 
nevolence of its doctrines, 435. 

, on the right of 
separation from, 449. 

, on the spirit and 
character of the, 150, 














Index. 


Church Missionary Socicty, a secend 
Protest against, reviewed, 1. 

Clanny, Dr. on his lamp for coal 
mines, 412. 

Clapham, the Rev. Samuel, his col- 
lection of the several points of 
Sessions Law, reviewed, 17. 

——, on the Poor Laws, 22. 

Clergy, observations on the emolu- 
ments of, 6. 

Clergyman, the Rev. R. Lloyd’s Two 
Letters addressed to a young, re- 
viewed, 1%. Extracts from, 13. 

Clergymen, on their sustaining the 
office of Magistrate, 18. 

» on their duties, 395. 

Coal Mines, an explosion in, 410. 

Coke, Mr. M.P. Rev. Mr, Burges’s 
Letter to, 128, 222. 

Coliseum at Rome, description of, 
51. 

College of Fort William, Calcutta, 
account of, 520. 

Commons Committee, extracts from 
its Report on the Poor Laws, 37. 
Compassion, a Sermon on, reviewed, 

and extracts from, 252. 

Confession, or the Novice of St. 
Clare, and ether Poems, reviewed, 
256. 

Conformity, reasons for a strict adhe- 
rence to, 155. 

Confucius, on the duties of Kings, 
329, 








, his Maxims, 330. 

Courtenay, Mr. his Treatise on the 
Poor Laws, reviewed, 34. 

Conversion, remarks on the term, 
365. 








, Calvinistic definition of, 
429, 

Creeds and Hymns of Glory, Bishop 
Hooper’s remarks on, 70. 

Curwen, Mr. observations on_ his 
Bill to facilitate the establishment 
of Moduses, 10. 

Cumberland, Mr. remarks on Dr. 
Watson, Bishop of Landaff, opi- 
nion of, 386. 

DAVY, Sir Humphry, on the Safety 
Lamp for Coal Miners, reviewed, 
409. 

Deacon, observations on thie office of, 
142, 

Deaf and Dumb Children, extracts 
from the Report of the Institution 
for the Education of, 557, 

Deistical Controversy, observations 
on, 58. 

Devotion, on the exercises of, 256. 
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Dissenters, on their culpability for 
separation from the Established 
Church, 149. 

, hot the authors or = sup- 
porters of the moralization of so- 
ciety, 230. 

» when their cause obtains 
support, 596. 

Divinity, on the duties of a professor 
of, 298. 

Drake, Dr. Nathan, his ‘* Shakspeare 
and his Times,” reviewed, 29. 

Dry Rot, Mr. MecWilliams’s Essay 
on the Origin and Operation of the, 
reviewed, 347, 418. 

EAU MEDICINALE, Dr. Wilson's 
observations on, 215. 

* Election,” and “ Call,” observations 
on the words, 446. 

Elections, on L'opash interference in, 
93. 

Elizabeth, Queen, usages in her reign, 
31. 








» Miss Lucy Aikin’s 
Memoirs of the Court of, reviewed, 
i114. 


—-- 





, the source of her 
greatness and glory, 115. Her 
committal to the Tower implicated 
in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s insurrection, 
117. 

Elrington, Br. on the Validity of 
English Ordination, reviewed, 
217. 

England, er the Jesuits’ Memorial, 
presented to James II. for the Re- 
formation of, 167. Their method 
to procure this Reformation, 170. 
Dr. Gee’s observations thereon, 
171. The way in which Catholics, 
Schismatics, and Heretics, are to 
be dealt with, on the change of 
religion, ibid. J)r. Gee’s observa- 
tions, 173. Onthe parliament of, 
177. Dr. Gee's observations, ibid. 

English Ordination, Dr. Elrington on 
the Validity of, reviewed, 217. 

Enthusiasm, religious, observation on, 
547. 

Epicurus, on the maxims of, 333. 
His morals and the Christian com- 
pared, 415. 

Episcopacy, on the divine origin of, 
289. 

, onthe duties of, 394. 

Established Church, observations on 
the, 147. Dissenters from the, 
culpable, 149. 

Eucharist, observations on the, 276, 
377. 
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FAITH without Works, unavailable, 

55, 67. 

, observations on, 269. 

Female Writers, remarks on, 107, 

Females, on the duties of, 213. 

Fir Tree, anatomical description of 
the, 355. 

Fire Damp, Sir Humphry Davy’s 
analysis of, 412. 

Flavian Amphitheatre, description of, 
51. 

Fletcher, Judge, his Address to the 
Grand Jury of Louth, 178. 

, iis Address to the 

Grand Jury of Armagh, 278. 

,a Briet Remonstrance 
to, on this latter Charge, 282. 

France, Switzerland, Italy, and the 
Netherlands, Mr. Milford’s Tour 
through, reviewed, 49. 

efiect of the late wars in, 














b 


50. 





, State of religion tn, ib. 

——, on the necessity of the war 
with, 225. 

———, Miss Thurtie’s Histery of, 
from the earliest periods, reviewed, 
333. 

——, death of the Queen of, 339. 

———, unhappy state of religion in, 
571. 

French Revolution, the origin of 
myriads of political and philosophi- 

calephemera from the, 105. Ex- 
tract from Me. Windkam's speech 
on, 224, Miss Thurtie on the, 336. 

Fungi, in timber, origin of, 418. 

GANDOLPHY, Mr. on his opposi- 
tion to English Ordination, 218. 

, remarks on, 581. 

Sen, the Rev. Edward, Chaplain to 
William UT. his animadversions on 
the Jesuits’ Memorial presented to 





James LE. for the Reformation of 


England, 167. 

Gospel, the, not to be taxed with awn- 
thusiasm, 244. What its docuriucs 
are, 215. 

Government, Bishop on propagating 
dissatistaction to, 12°. 

Gratton, Bishop Watson’s letter fo the 
Duke of, on the Catholic Question, 
o91. 

Graham, Mr. his Memoir of Sir 
Richard Magrave, 205. 

“ Gravity and Levity,” a paimpiilct, 
reviewed, 158, 255. 

LIALE, Sir Matthew, Bishop Barues 
vemarks on his religious principles, 
11. 





Indea. 








Hales, Dr. his Letters on Faith i) 
the Holy Trinity, reviewed, 255. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Elizabeth, Miss Ben- 
ger’s Memoirs of, revie wed, 104. 
Hayes, the Rev. Mr. lines on his 
embassy to Rome, 96. His appli- 

cation to the Catholics of Lreland, 
for payment of his expenses ine 
curred in the embassy, 192, 

, accused by the Pope’s 





letter of official improprieties at 
Rome, 465. 
» his declaration there- 





on, 466. 
Hebrew Points, observations on, 
98. 





Chronology, Dr. Hales on, 

referred to, 198. 

, on the anomalies of the 
tenses in the, 505. 

Henderson, Dr. his Tour in Iecland, 
reviewed, 398. 

Heretics, ke of, the avowed doc- 
trine of the church of Rome, 81. 
Further remarks on, 273. 

Highlands, customs in the, 78. 

* Hindoo Rajah,” Mrs. Hamilton's 
work entitled, remarks on, 109, 

Hindoos, their character, 518. 

Hoadley, Bishop, on the indctensibi- 
lity of separating from the estab- 
lished church, 548. 

Hooker, Bishop, his remarks on Arius, 
69. On the creeds and hymns of 
glory, 70. 

, On propagating dissatisfaction 
to government, 12. 

Houses, on the causes of diseases in, 
42: e 


mde 

Humboldt, M. de, on his tamp in coal 
mines, 412. 

Huutingford, Bishop, extract from, 
on divine influence on the mind, 


-~ 
72. 


ICKLAND, Dr, Henderson’s Tout 
in, reviewed, 398. 

, ice mountains of, 400, 

, the persons of the inha- 

tants of, 401. 

, method of providing for 
the poor in, 404, 

Illinois, Mr. Morris Birkbeck’s Let- 
ters from, reviewed, 505. 

Immaterial Beings, on their ass umiig 
materiality, Si4. 

lufidelity, its Inumacy with Uniia- 
riauism, Ob. 

Tuspiration, Observations on, 62. 

liciaid, a Source ol lis nursioriunes., 
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161. On the police of, 162. In- 
stances of murder in, instigated by 
revenge only, 164. 

Ireland, on the effect of religious de- 
lusion in, 455. 

——, the Pope's letter to the Ca- 
tholic Bishops of, on the veto, 470. 

, on the unhappy state of the 
poor of, 560. 

Irish Provincialism, observations on, 
89. 

Islamism, on its grand principle, the 
unity of God, 491. 

JACKSON, Mr. bis observations on 
the interior of Africa, 74. 

Jerome, St. remarks on, 193. 

Jesuits, on their Memorial presented 
to James II. for the Reformation of 
Fngland, 167. 

Jews, causes of the errors by the, in 
their Scriptures, 99. 

Jones, Sir William, on the priority of 
the Arabic to the Hebrew, 199. 
Julius Fitz-John, history of, favour- 
able review of, 22, Extracts from, 

24. 

Juvenal’s Satires, Mr. Swift’s Tranla- 
lation of the Tenth aud Thirteenth, 
reviewed, 122. 








remarks on Wake- 
field’s Translation of, ib. 

KAVANAGH, Walter, Esq. daring 
outrage committed by the Papists at 
the funeral of, 456. 

King, remarks on the anecdote of 
the, respecting the Athanasian 
Creed, 385. 

Kings, extract from Confucius, on the 
duties of, 529. 

Knowledge, Rev. J. Adams’s Elements 
of Usetul, reviewed, 545. 

Koran, remarks on the, 487. 

LANDAFF, Anecdotes of the Life 
of the Bishop of, by Dr. Richard 
Watson, reviewed, 289, 385. 

Literary fntelligence, 79, 160, 368, 
448, 552. 

Louis XVI. account of the murder of, 
336. 

XVIII. contemporary Princes 
of, 344. 

Loughrea, Ireland, convention 
against the 
474. 

Louth, Judge Fletcher's Address to 
the Grand jury of, 178. 

Liovd, Rev, R. his Two Letters ad- 
dressed to a Young Clergymian, re- 
viewed, Le. 

Lynch aud ramuly, 
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derers of, at Louth Assizes, 162. 
Their execution, 184. 

McILHENEY, W. ane Darby Can- 
ney, trial of, at the late Litford 
Assizes, for the murder of George 
Balfour, 563. 

McWilliams, Mr., his Essay on the 
Origin and Operation of the Dry 
Rot, reviewed, 347, 418. 

Magistrate, observations on the office 
of a,17. Onaclergyman becom- 
ing a, 21. 

Magistrates, Mr. Courtenay’s remarks 
on their power in administering re- 
lief to the poor, 46. 

Malta, account of the plague at, in 
1813, 517. 

Materiality, on immaterial beings as- 
suming, 315. 

Michaelis, remarks on his knowledge 
of the Hebrew, 201. 

Milford, Mr. Jolin, his Tour through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and the 
Netheriands, reviewed, 49. 

Millenium, observations on the, 485. 

Milton, Jolm, lines by, on the impres- 
siveness of cathedral services, 153. 

Mind, Bishop Huntingford’s remark 
on divine influence on the, 72. 

Ministry, the present, remarks on, 
227. 

Miscéllany, on the advantages of in- 
troducing a new monthly, for the 
use of young persons, to confirm 
them in doctrine and practice, 
270. 

Modus for Tithes, observations on the 
law in respect to the, reviewed, 6. 
Moral Obedience, necessary to salva- 

vation, 267. 

Muhammed, Christian dissension a 
great and early promoter of his 
cause, 484. 

, some 
origin, 485. 

Muhammedanism, its mode of over- 
coming opposition, 417. 

» Mr. Charles Miils’s 
History of, reviewed, 481. 

Musgrave, Sir Richard, Bart, account 
and death of, 185, 286. 

NAPLES, some observations on, 53. 

Negro Slavery in America, state of, 
495. 

Nile of Egypt, and that of the Ne- 
groes, Mr. Jackson's account of the 
union of, 75. 

National religion, proved to be neces- 
sary, 571. 

Norwich, the Rev. G. Burgess’s Letter 





account of his 
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to Mr. Coke, M. P. on the County 
Meeting at, 138. 

Northern Lights, their effect on be- 
holders, 408. 

Novels, observations on, 208. 

OAK, on the anatomy of the English, 
355. 

O'brien, Lord James, letter to, 
against the Church Missionary $o- 
ciety, reviewed, 1, 

O'Callaghan, Rev. Mr., injury sus- 
tained by, through the Bible So- 
clety, 16. 

PAPISTS, on the evil of their pos. 
sessing political power, 92. 

Parr, Dr. culogium on, 226. 

Paul's Cathedral, the middle aisle of, 
a fashionable resort inthe days of 
Elizabeth, 33. 

Pearson, the Rev. Hugh, his Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
reviewed, 511. 

Philanthropic Gazette, Protestant 
Advocate’s defence on the * ultra” 
charge of the Editers of the, 557. 

Philosophical Library, Josephus 
Tela’s, reviewed, 529. 

Pleasure, extracts from a Sermon, 
addressed to the lovers of, 241. 

Pontine Marshes, Mr. Milford’s de- 
scription of, 52. 

Poor, power of magistrates over, 46. 

, regulation of vestries respect- 
ing the, 47, 

—— Laws, the Rev. Samuel Clap- 
ham’s remarks on the, 21. 

, Mr. Courtenay’s Trea- 

tise upon, reviewed, 34. 

, extracts from, 35. 

, extracts from the Re- 

port of the Committee of the 

House of Commons on the, 37. 

, Mr. Pitt’s remarks on 




















the, 38. 

Pope, the, his letter to the Catholic 
Board, on the election of Bishops, 
463. 

—, his letter to the Bishops of Ire- 
land on the veto, 470. 

Popery, remarks on, 81. 

Popish Infallibility, observations on, 
277. 

Bigotry, an instance of, 456. 

Pordon, Miss, her Poem entitled, 
Arctic Expeditions, reviewed, 
250. 

Poynter, Dr. observations on, 841. 

— , his observations on the 

Protestant Scriptures, 274. 








Predestination, observations on, 447. 

Presbyterians, observations on, 262. 

and Independents, ob- 
servations on, 265. 

Protest, a Second, against the 
Church Missionary Society,  re- 
viewed, 1. 

Protestant Advocate, observations of 
the, 81, 161, 273, 369, 449, 553. 

,» the Rev. Mr. 

Wix’s Letters to tie Editor of the, 

373, 479. 











» his remarks on 
this Letter, 553. 

Protestants of Ireland, advice on Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, 87. 

, Bishop Sher- 

lock on the groundless cause of se- 

paration amongst, 548. 

, Bishop Hoad- 





ley, on the same, ib. 

Providence, on the wisdom of, 481. 

Puritans, maxim of, 55. 

QUESNEL, extract from, on the 
Divine Being, 264. , 

RABBINS, on their learning, 199. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, characteristic 
remarks on, 122, 

Regeneration, remarks on, 447. 

Reiske, Dr. his explanation of the 
Hebrew by the Arabic, 202. 

Religion, state of, in France, 50. 

, Strong emotions or feelings in, 

to be guarded against, 158. 

, observations on, 394. 

Religious Novelties, their pernicious 
consequences on the unlearned 
Christian, 157. 

Revolution of 1688, remarks on the, 
228. 

Rhemish Testament, on the republica- 
tion of the, 83. 

Ribbonmen, account of, 188. 
Threatening letters from some of 
them, 190. 

Rome, description of the Coliseum at, 
o1. 

———, the murder of heretics the 
avowed doctrine of the church of, 
81. 

———, Lines on the Rev. Mr. Hayes’s 
embassy to, 96. 

Romish Intolerance, poetic lines ex- 
pressive of, 88. 

—— Priests, their silence in cases 
ef murder, or other crimes, influ- 
enced by their superstitious regard 
of confession, 164, 180. 

Bishops, their inactivity upon 

similar occasions, 180. 














Index. 


Romish Bishops and Priests, Judge 
Fletcher’s call on their gross negli- 
gence of their duty, 180. 

SAFETY LAMP for Coal Miners, 
Sir Humphry Davy onthe, review- 
ed, 409. 





, on Mr. Stephen- 
son’s claim to the invention of, 414. 

Salvation, moral obedience necessary 
to, 267. 

Satirist, remarks on the, 10+. 

Saurin, extracts from his Sermons on 
Truth, 71. 

Schism in the Church, observations 
on, 13. 

Schultens, Albert, his intimacy with 
the Hebrew and Arabic, 201. 

Scripture, on some particular terms 
in, 66. 

———, Dr. Whichcote on, 68. 

Wg motives for new transla- 

tions of, to be enquired into, 97. 

—, causes of some errors in 

the Jewish, 98. 

—, exposing to contempt, pu- 
nishable, 442. 

Secker, Archbishop, extract from, 
on sin, 364. 

Sectarists, on concessions to, 231. 

Separatists from the church, advice 
to, 438. 

Septuagint Translation, to whom at- 
tributed, 101. Vindication of, ib. 

Sermons and Lectures, Dr. Alexander 
Brunton’s, reviewed, 236. 

Sessions Law, the Rev. Samuel 
Clapham’s Collection of the several 
points of, reviewed, 17. 

Shakspeare and his Times, Dr. Na- 
than Drake’s, reviewed, 29. Ex- 
tracts from, 30. 

Sherlock, Bishop, on the groundless 
separation among Protestants, 548. 

Ships, on the operation of fungi in, 
423. 














, on the prevention and cure 
of Dry Rot in, 424. 

Sin, observations on its nature, 364. 

Sinclair, Sir John, his History of the 
Campaign of the Allies in 1815, res 
viewed, 233. 

Solifidianism, remarks on, 266. 

Southwell, Mr. on his political senti- 
ments, 229. 

Stephenson, Mr. on his claim to the 
invention of the Safety Lamp in 
Coal Mines, 414. 

Suspension Act, Rev. Mr. Burgess’s 
defence of the, 135. 
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Sussex, the Duke of, remarks on his 
religious sentiments, 372. 

Swift, Mr. his Translation of Juve- 
nal's Tenth and Thirteenth Satires, 
reviewed, 122. 

his Waterloo and other 
Poems, favourably noticed, 128. 

TAR, how it is produced, 358. 

Thornton, Mr. Henry, his benevo- 
lence commended, 514. 

Tela, Josephus, his Philosophical 
Library, reviewed, 329, 415. 

Tests and Creeds, observations on, 
805. 

Theological Definitions, observations 
on, 363, 446. 

Debates, the unchristian 
spirit often used in, 428. 

Theucidides, his remarks on war, 
50. 

Thurtle, Miss, her History of France, 
reviewed, 333. 

, her Ashford Rectory, 
reviewed, 533. 

Timber, origin of fungi in, 418. 

———, cogent reason for planting, 
425. 

Tincture, Dr. Williams’s observations 
on Dr. Wilson’s, reviewed, 212. 
Tithes, observations on the law in re- 
spect of the Modus for, reviewed, 

6. 

Transubstantiation, observations on, 
275, 369, 454, 555. 

» Cardinal Bellar- 














mine on, 555. 

Trees, on the causes of their decay, 
420. 

Trimmer, Mrs. her Abridgment of 
the New Testament introduced 
among the Catholics of Dublin, 
under the sanction of Dr. Troy, 
274. 

Trinity, Dr. Hale’s Letters on Faith 
in the Holy, reviewed, 255. 

Troy, Dr. his observations on the 
Rhemish Testament, 85. 

, letter from, on the Pope’s 

letter to the Catholic Laity of Ire- 

land, 458. 

, disagreement between, 
and the Catholic Board, 468. 

Turks, causes of their declining 








power, 489. 

Turkish prediction on the introduc- 
tion of Christianity among them, 
495. 

UNITARIANISM, 
Deists, 59. 


a shelter for 





Index. 


Usher, Archbishop, on the Septua- 
int, tod. 

VEGETATION, on the cause of, 
350. 

Vegetable Matter, experiment in com- 
municating it to wood, 419. 

Versification, remarks on, 516. 

Vestries, regulation recommended to, 
in their stuperintendance of the 
poor, 17. 

Vulgate Translation of the Scriptures, 
remarks on the, 193. 

WAKEFIELD, Gilbert, remarks on 
his Translation of Juvenal’s Satires, 
1Vv2 


War, Theucidides’s remarks on, 50. 

Watson, Dr. Richard, his Anecdotes 
of the Bishop of Landaff, review- 
ed, 289, 385. 

, Bishop, his letter to the 
Duke of Grafton, 590. 

Waterloo and other Poems, by Mr. 
Swift, reviewed, 128. 

Wellesley, Marquis, his speech on 
founding the College of Fort Wil- 
ham, Calcutta, 520. 

Wesley, the Rev. Jolin, his definition 
of enthusiasm, 547. 

Wiig and Tory Parties, remarks on, 
Qv7. 

Wheat, observations on the profits on 
the grewth of, with reference to 
tithes, 8. 


Whichcote, Dr, on Scripture terms, 
68. 

Whitehead, the Rev. W. B. his Re- 
ply to the Rev, D. Wilson, in Vin- 
dication of the Archdeacon of Bath, 
reviewed, 1, Extracts from, 3. 

Williams, Dr. his observations on Dr. 
Wilson’s ‘Tincture, reviewed, 215. 

William IIT. his remarks on the em- 
ployment of the poor, 41. 

Wilson, Dr. his observations on the 
Eau Medicinale, 212. 

Windham, Mr., extract from his 
speech, on the French Revolution, 
224. 

Wix, the Rev. Samuel, his pamphlet, 
for uniting the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic Churches, animadverted on, 
275. 





, his letter to the 
Editor of the Protestant Advocate 
on the remarks on his pamphlet, 


area 


JIIDe 
Wood, Baron, his remarks on modus 
for tithes, 10. 
, experiment in communicating 
vegetable matter to, 419. 
Works and Faith, inseparable, 67. 
YOUNG, Mr. Murdo, his “ Anto- 
nia,” a Poem, reviewed, 316. 
ZOKOASTER, on his creed, 491. 
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